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THE TECHNIQUE OF 
PARALLEL DESCRIPTIONS IN BEOWULF 


By ADRIEN BONJOUR 


HE most sensible, discriminating, and concise judgement which has 
ever been made on the extensive use of repetition in Beowulf is perhaps 
Hermann Schneider’s, in his examination of the ways in which the poet 
raised his matter to epic proportions. Far from being awkward or thought- 
less on the part of the poet, ‘das stindige Verfahren der Nachholung’, 
Hermann Schneider writes, ‘bildet einen festen Bestandteil seiner epischen 
Riistkammer, eine Art ins Grosse umgesetzter Variationstechnik; wenn 
dasselbe Ereignis ein zweites Mal erwahnt wird, dann hat es sein dusseres 
Antlitz ebenso verandert wie der Begriff, der sich variierend wiederholt’.' 
The classical example of that kind of repetition is, of course, Beowulf’s 
report of the Grendel fight to Hygelac, with the famous addition of the 
glof which, in days of yore, offered the dissectors such welcome arguments :? 
‘es ist nicht Nachtrag von etwas friiher Vergessenem und noch weniger 
ein Widerspruch gegen die Darstellung von ehemals, wenn der Held bei 
der Erzihlung des Grendelabenteuers am Geatenhof nun plétzlich des 
Sackes (Riesenhandschuhs) gedenkt, in dem der Unhold sein Opfer 
davonzutragen suchte, Die Wiederholung soll durch dieses Neue an Reiz 
gewinnen,’3 
Such was exactly the position of R. W. Chambers who, refuting the 
composite theory, had already written with reference to the same point: 


* Hermann Schneider, Germanische Heldensage, II. Band, 2. Abteilung (Berlin, 1934), 
Pp. 12. 

? Let us simply recall Ten Brink’s theory that ‘in the case of all three fights, with 
Grendel, with Grendel’s mother, and with the dragon, there had been two parallel versions, 
which a later redactor had combined together, and that it was to this combination that the 
frequent repetitions in the narrative were due’. Cf. R. W. Chambers, Beowulf, An Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Poem (and ed., Cambridge, 1932), pp. 113-14. 

* Schneider, loc. cit. 
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2 ADRIEN BONJOUR 


‘it must be granted that there are details (such as the mention of Grendel’s 
glove) found in the Grendel struggle as narrated in Beowulf’s Return, but 
not found in the original account of the struggle. Obviously the object is 
to avoid monotony, by introducing a new feature.’! What thus underlies 
the opinion of both great critics is the tacit assumption that the poet’s use 
of repetition was perfectly deliberate, and quite justified on technical 
grounds. Schneider’s parallel with the Variationstechnik is particularly 
illuminating; indeed, his conception that such an extensive use of repeti- 
tion, involving at the same time a process of mutation, can be assimilated, 
on a much larger scale, to the use of kenningar, goes deep into one of the 
secrets of the poet’s art. In fact, just as it would be futile to charge an 
Anglo-Saxon poet with an excessive use of kenningar, so it is wide of the 
mark to cavil at the Beowulf poet for his characteristic iterations, as has 
been so often done. Much more interesting is to inquire what his intention 
was, and what he actually achieved with such a process. And here we 
suggest that Schneider’s conception, however adequate, leaves room for 
(not to say challenges) further developments. 

The use of different metaphorical expressions for the same object can, 
of course, find a justification solely for the sake of variety; yet a poet who, 
to conform to the technique of variation, calls, say, the ocean once garsecg, 
another time hronrdd, and a third time geofon hardly does so quite indis- 
criminately, and it may be worth our while to try to make out why he uses 
one term in preference to another in a given context. Now the same remark 
also applies to the technique of repetition. In other words, the poet may 
well use systematic repetition as a means of expanding his narrative, while 
consciously altering some features in, or adding new elements to, the 
second version in order to avoid monotony. Yet the important question 
is to know whether the device should be regarded as pure Streckmittel, 
artistically worked out by means of a delicate kind of amplified Variations- 
technik, or whether any other purpose is implied on the part of the poet. 
It is, if we may say so, a matter of degree concerning the art of the Beowulf 
poet—an art which has proved so many-faceted that the question is far 
from idle. Its scope is such that it will lead us to re-examine no less than 
the three great adventures of the hero, since each one of them affords at 
least two parallel passages. The three fights of Beowulf indeed provide 
particularly suitable matter for our inquiry, being all narrated, as we know, 
first by the poet, then, partly at least, by one of his characters (Beowulf 
himself for the Grendel business, Wiglaf for the Dragon Fight). The 
parallel passages in the Dragon Fight are perhaps simpler and easier to 
deal with, and we shall first be concerned with them to try to illustrate 
our point. 





* Chambers, op. cit., p. 120. 
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Though the passage in which Wiglaf mentions the fight is extremely 
short, the comparison with the original account is highly instructive. The 
main purpose of Wiglaf’s report is to reveal indirectly, but most vividly, 
an important aspect of his own character which enhances and in a way 
completes the portrait thus far presented only through his own heroic 
action. 

The poet’s account of the fight throws into relief three important points 
concerning Wiglaf. First, the effective contrast between his attitude and 
that of the faithless and coward retainers brings out his utmost loyalty to- 
wards his lord, which amounts to self-sacrifice; that such spirit of loyalty 
should find its source above all in Wiglaf’s sentiment of gratitude for his 
benefactor! is, of course, in perfect accordance with the ideal of the comi- « 
tatus. The contrast then also shows Wiglaf’s magnificent courage, which 
is almost inseparable from his loyalty. Yet the poet was careful to empha- 
size this particular virtue in Wiglaf, not only by setting it as a foil to the 
ten retainers’ cowardly behaviour, but also by pointing out that 


pa wes forma sid 
geongan cempan, pet hé giide rs 
mid his fréodryhtne fremman sceolde.? 


That one so young should act so resolutely on the very first opportunity 
he has to fight with his noble lord (and what a fight!) puts him only next 
to Beowulf in heroism. The third point is the decisive part that Wiglaf 
actually plays in the Dragon Fight, side by side with Beowulf. The 
dragon’s third assault is the most terrible: it is then that Beowulf is 
mortally wounded, his neck clasped between the beast’s sharp teeth. In 
such a desperate situation Wiglaf does not lose his head but strikes home 
at the adversary’s weak point: 

Ne hédde hé pzs heafolan, ac sio hand gebarn 

mddiges mannes, p#r hé his m&ges healp, 

pet hé pone nidgest niodor hwéne sloh, 

secg on searwum, pet Set sweord gedéaf 

fah ond f&ted, pet det f¥r ongon 

swedrian syddan.3 


This intervention is indeed the turning-point of the fight: the dragon’s fire 
subsides and then Beowulf, in a last burst of energy, deals the final stroke 


ns Gemunde 84 84 dre, pé hé him &r forgeaf, 
wicstede weligne Wgmundinga, 
folcrihta gehwylc, sw4 his feder ahte; 
ne mihte 84 forhabban, hond rond geféng, 
geolwe linde, gomel swyrd getéah. 


(Beowulf, 2606-10) 
? Ibid. 2625-7. 3 Ibid. 2697-702. 
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which cuts the beast in two. As Hoops sums it up, ‘so hat der junge Wiglaf 
in dem Kampf den entscheidenden Streich gegen den Drachen gefiihrt; 
ohne seine Hilfe ware wohl Beowulf dem Untier erlegen, das ihm schon 
eine tédliche Wunde beigebracht hatte. Aber mit psychologischem Fein- 
gefiihl lasst der Dichter den alten Kénig den letzten Schlag gegen den 
Drachen tun.’! 

This last point, if it is kept in mind, gives us the clue to the ultimate 
value of the parallel passage in Wiglaf’s report. If we turn to Wiglaf’s 
account, one difference is indeed striking. After upbraiding the faithless 
retainers and briefly remarking that the old king could not boast of his 


war-comrades, Wiglaf adds: 
hwedre him God dée, 


_sigora Waldend, pet hé hyne sylfne gewraec 
ana mid ecge, pa him wes elnes pearf.? 


That Beowulf should have avenged himself alone with the sword is obviously 
in flat contradiction with the events themselves, as they were told by the 
poet in the original account—yet this is precisely the finest and subtlest 
piece of characterization which the poet gives us of Wiglaf. The young 
hero’s own under-estimation of his decisive role in the fight, out of genero- 
sity to Beowulf’s memory, gives the most effective illustration of his 
modesty. Even when he mentions his help, he does it with such qualifica- 
tion and restraint that nobody who had not read the original account could 
have the slightest intimation of how prominent it actually was.’ 

Thus, to the qualities of loyalty and courage which distinguished Wiglaf 
and put him at once, young as he was, above all the other followers of 
Beowulf, the poet now adds a natural modesty which makes the last of the 
Waegmundingas come very close indeed to the Beowulfian ideal of the hero. 
This combination of heroism and modesty is especially significant in one 
who is near akin to Beowulf and his probable successor. It almost looks 
as if by transferring some of the great hero’s own personal traits to the 
gentle scion Wiglaf—endelaf tisses cynnes+—the poet had wanted to make us 
feel once more, by reflection, to what exceptional stock Beowulf belonged. 
At any rate, the real purpose of Wiglaf’s report can only be fully appre- 
ciated by a comparison with the parallel passage of the original narrative; 
and the main difference between both accounts represents no less than 


1 J. Hoops, Kommentar zum Beowulf (Heidelberg, 1932), p. 271. Cf. too Fr. Klaeber, 
Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg (3rd ed., New York, 1936), p. 219. 

? Beowulf, 2874-6. 

3 Ic him lifwrate l¥tle meahte 
etgivan et gite, ond ongan swa péah 
ofer min gemet mé&ges helpan. 
(2877-9) 


* Ibid. 2813. 
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a consummate psychological touch which the poet needed to complete 
the admirable portrait of young Wiglaf, the /Zoflic lindwiga. 

If the purpose of the parallel description is thus particularly obvious in 
the case of the Dragon Fight and Wiglaf’s report, the Grendel business, 
though fundamentally akin, presents a more complicated case. And here, 
though Beowulf’s report encompasses both the fight with Grendel and the’ 
fight with Grendel’s dam, it will be necessary, for clearness, to deal with 
those adventures separately. 

As we have already mentioned, the classical example of parallel descrip- 
tions involving some patent differences—often considered as real incon- 
gruities—is the original account of the Grendel fight and its counterpart 
in Beowulf’s report to Hygelac. It is here indeed that the poet’s technique 
is at its subtlest and most elaborate, as it is based above all on his acute 
feeling for atmosphere. The first striking difference, which, of course, 
involves a deliberate change in the mood of the passage, concerns what we 
might call the prelude to the fight. 

In the original account, Grendel’s ingress has been carefully prepared 
and elaborated; not to speak of the ‘threefold bell-like announcement of 
Grendel’s approach” we have the mention of the door giving way at the 
touch of the demon’s hand: 

Duru s6na onarn 

f¥rbendum fest, sypdan hé hire folmum zthrin; 

onbr#d pa bealohfdig, 54 hé gebolgen wes, 

recedes mipan?— 
a note which increases the tension and is immediately succeeded by the 
frightful reference to the weird and ugly light shining from the monster’s 
eyes: ‘him of €agum stéd ligge gelicost léoht unf#ger’.? Both these traits 
have been completely dropped in Beowulf’s report: in fact there is no 
reference at all to Grendel’s entrance. Furthermore, the killing of Hond- 
scioh, who is not yet named, is depicted at greater length and with a wealth 
of gruesome details almost entirely missing in the report: the monster 
greedily tears the body of the warrior, drinks his blood in streams, swallows 
huge morsels, and soon consumes the whole corpse, fét ond folma.* Com- 
pared to that picture the short statement of Beowulf ‘him Grendel wear, 
... ts midbonan, léofes mannes lic eall forswealg’> is conspicuously sober. 

The very atmosphere, at the beginning of the ‘prelude’, is steeped in an 
awesome darkness: in the first announcement of Grendel’s approach, the 
demon is called the ‘walker-in-darkness’ (sceadugenga) and mention is made 
of the ‘black night’ (on wanre niht) ;° we hear that his intention of killing 

* Cf. Klaeber, ed. cit., p. 154. 2 Beowulf, 721-4. 

3 Ibid. 726-7. * Ibid. 740-5. 5 Ibid. 2078-80. 
® Ibid. 702-3. 
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the sleeping warriors will eventually be frustrated and, characteristically 
enough, the idea of killing has been rendered by the exceptional expression 
‘draw down to the shades’ (under sceadu bregdan).' Finally, on the second 
announcement, Grendel is also depicted as coming from the moors in a 
‘cover of darkness’ (under misthleopum).* And all these references are made 
within nine lines only. Now, if we turn to Beowulf’s account, the whole 
atmosphere is changed: the gloomy ‘prelude’ has disappeared as well as 
the suspense and tension of the monster’s approach and ingress; we pass 
directly to the killing of Hondscioh which, as we have just pointed out, is 
very soberly stated, so that the whole shroud of terror and darkness which 
enveloped the passage gives way to a singularly concise and objective 
report. We have but a single mention of the night, and it is one typically 
devoid of gloom: syddan heofenes gim glad ofer grundas.2 Indeed, at the 
risk of being taxed with hypercriticism or classed among the enthusiasts, 
we cannot but suggest that this very contrast between the connotation of 
on wanre niht (and under misthleopbum) on the one side and of heofenes gim 
glad ofer grundas on the other to express exactly the same thing, is symbolic 
of the whole shift in the mood of both passages. But how is this deliberate 
shift to be interpreted? Here again, as was already the case with Wiglaf, 
we have to deal with a subtle method of indirect characterization concern- 
ing Beowulf. Though the passage is at a long remove from the original 
account of that first great adventure, we still remember the atmosphere of 
gloom in which the Grendel fight was steeped, the growing suspense at his 
stealthy approach, the tension of his attack and the horror of his butcher- 
ing the sleeping thane—and something at least persists within our memory 
of that highly emotional mood. Not the slightest trace of such mood has 
been allowed to linger in Beowulf’s report, which is concise and absolutely 
matter-of-fact. And this, of course, betrays the hero’s innate and sponta- 
neous modesty. That Beowulf kept his nerve and self-control before and 
throughout the fight is perfectly clear already in the original account,‘ 
and its oppressive atmosphere was also calculated to enhance this admir- 
able attitude. But here we have something more than a mere confirmation 
of his heroic self-control. When Beowulf, far from dwelling on the terrible 
atmosphere in which the fight was engaged or even hinting at it, tells of 
the events in quite an objective manner, with serenity and composure, 
almost as if the whole process was an everyday occurrence, is it not obvious 
that he naturally avoids, or does not even think of, making the slightest 
impression on his audience about his heroic and exceptional performance? 


* Beowulf, 707. 2 Ibid. 710. 3 Ibid. 2072-3. 

* Beowulf, indeed, ‘offenbart keine Angst; argerlich und zornig wird er . . ., sonst aber 
zeigt er sich vollkommen selbstbeherrscht’. F. P. Magoun, ‘Zum heroischen Exorzismus 
des Beowulfepos’, Arkiv fér Nordisk Filologt, liv (1939), 222. 
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In fact, it can be doubted whether his modesty could have been conveyed 
in a more natural and effective way.' 

Two further points tend to confirm that such was actually the poet’s 
purpose. Whereas the fight itself is elaborately described and the tremen- 
dous efforts of the strugglers vividly depicted and made even more tangible 
by the remark that it was sheer miracle if the great hall did not crumble 
to the ground, and by the terror of the Danes outside at the frightful noise 
of the combatants, whereas Grendel’s desperate efforts to escape the iron 
grasp of the hero are harped upon long before his ultimate flight? and 
imminent death, nothing reminiscent of this is to be found in Beowulf’s 
report, which just gives the bare gist of the thing. “T lang ys t6 reccenne, 
hii ic 3am léodsceadan yfla gehwylces ondléan forgeald’3 Beowulf exclaims 
—and far from being a token of lassitude on the part of the poet, the 
exclamation is simply meant to throw into light once more the modesty 
of the hero, who evidently shrinks from narrating the full particulars of his 
own exploit, however spectacular they may be for his audience. 

The second point is this. Immediately after the preceding lines, Beowulf, 
ina word, draws the main conclusion from his performance: ‘pr ic, pEoden 
min, pine léode weordode weorcum’.* At first sight the remark may appear 
a little too full of pride to be compatible with the hero’s modesty, and 
consequently a critic was even led to interpret the meaning of weordian as 
differing here from its ordinary and obvious sense of ‘to honour’; and 
Hoops, who evidently considers the tentative explanation as improbable, 
nevertheless adds : ‘Gefolgsherr und Gefolgsmannen ehren sich gegenseitig 
durch ausgefiihrte Heldentaten.’s Yet, if we keep in mind what we have 
said above concerning the characterization of Beowulf, it is quite clear that 


This purpose also explains the introduction of Hygelac’s reference to his own attitude 
before Beowulf’s departure: 
ic 3é lange bed, 
pet 3a pone welgést wihte ne grétte, 
léte Sid-Dene sylfe geweordan 
guide wid Grendel. Gode ic panc secge, 
pes Se ic dé gesundne geséon méste. (1994-8) 
Hygelac’s attempt to dissuade Beowulf from engaging in the fight, his fears for the hero’s 
safety—and we know from the Frisian expedition that Hygelac is certainly not meant 
to be particularly over-cautious—now retrospectively heighten Beowulf’s extraordinary 
achievement. And now the matter-of-fact way in which Beowulf tells him of the fight 
is all the more effective to show the real stamp of the hero’s character. 
Hyge wes him hinfis, wolde on heolster fléon, 
sécan déofla gedreg; 


(755-6) 
Mynte se mé&ra, pér hé meahte sw, 
widre gewindan ond on weg panon 
fléon on fenhopu. 

(762-4) 


3 Beowulf, 2093-4. 4 Ibid. 2095-6. 5 Hoops, op. cit., pp. 232-3. 
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the remark does not entail the slightest incompatibility with the hero’s 
natural modesty. On the contrary, Beowulf’s exploits have earned him the 
highest praise and fame, and made of him the equal of the great traditional 
heroes ; yet, to his mind, and in the present situation, this is not the impor- 
tant point: what really matters is the honour which, thanks to his heroic 
deed, is now reflected upon his people, the Geats. Personal pride vanishes, 
personal circumstances become quite secondary—what counts is that, by 
achieving such fame, he actually served Hygelac and the Geats. In its 
context, the remark can thus be cited as yet another instance of modesty 
in Beowulf, and is in perfect keeping with the whole trend of the report. 

Finally, we suggest that this interpretation of the differerice in the mood 
of the original account of the Grendel fight and of its counterpart in 
Beowulf’s report gives us the best explanation of the much-debated prob- 
lems of Grendel’s gldf and Hondscioh. As we have seen, the killing of 
Hondscioh is described more elaborately and with a wealth of gruesome 
details almost entirely missing in Beowulf’s report; and yet the victim 
remains anonymous, whereas he is immediately named in the briefer and 
soberer parallel. Here again we have to deal with the poet’s feeling for 
atmosphere. Just because he wanted the original account of the Grendel 
fight told emotionally, and suggestive of darkness, terror, and tension, the 
victim of the monster’s first attack had to be left unnamed: it somewhat 
heightens the sombre atmosphere of the scene if our imagination is left at 
work and we visualize the rows of sleeping warriors—magorinca héap— 
almost indistinct in the murky night, and the doomed thane, just one of the 
unrecognizable human forms lying in the hall, butchered and devoured inthe 
twinkling of an eye. In Beowulf’s matter-of-fact account, where the sombre 
atmosphere entirely vanishes and the former tension of the scene is lowered 
down almost to the level of an everyday occurrence, the name of the killed 
thane is naturally given, together with the mention of the incident: ‘there 
was Hondscioh . . . and Grendel became his devourer’. We are no longer 
on an emotional, but on a strictly objective plane; and a closer adherence 
to mere facts prevails over suggested feelings and impressions. Try to 
interchange those lines with the corresponding ones in the original 
account: they no longer suit the mood of the passage. 

Artistically the question of Grendel’s gldf, too, is closely related. Of 
course the addition of such an interesting feature gives variety to the narra- 
tion of an event which has already been told before, and the wish ‘to avoid 
monotony’ is probably enough to justify its inclusion. Yet why did the 
poet put it precisely in this place, within the otherwise much shorter and 
concise account? To put it differently, we have in each parallel descrip- 
tion one striking feature which is not found in the other: in the first the 
mention of the light shining from Grendel’s eyes, in the second the mention 
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of the glof hanging at his side—why then, and how, does each particularly 
fit its respective passage? 

The light in Grendel’s eyes, by its emotional quality and weird aspect, 
adds to the tension of the monster’s approach and the terror of his imminent 
onslaught ; it is one of the many touches which serve to create the disquiet- 
ing mood of the whole scene. The gléf, on the other hand, with its minute 
description as sid ond syllic, searobendum fest and eall gegyrwed,' is much 
more apposite in Beowulf’s matter-of-fact account. It retrospectively 
emphasizes his composure that he should have remembered such a detail 
with precision; and though the gldf, to be sure, ‘wrought with devilish 
power, and of dragon skin’ is certainly not a child’s toy, it is so presented 
as to raise curiosity rather than awe and terror. And this is quite in accord- 
ance with the characteristics of Beowulf’s report. 

Before summing up our main conclusions we shall briefly deal with the 
report about Grendel’s mother. Here the situation is slightly different, and 
the contrast with the original account of the fight much less marked than 
in the case of Grendel. It must first be pointed out that we have in fact 
three parallel descriptions instead of two: the original account, the report 
to Hrothgar, and the report to Hygelac.? And here, the remarkable feature 
is the persistence of an element common to the three parallels rather than 
the differences introduced for the sake of variation. Some differences, of 
course, there are: the original account is the longest and gives the fullest 
particulars; the report to Hrothgar, though shorter, takes up again the 
motive of the miraculous sword—and this is natural enough, as the hilt is 
being brought and shown to the king. That element is missing in the report 
to Hygelac, which is the shortest account and gives rather a brief summary 
of the fight. Yet one looks in vain for the introduction of any striking new 
feature—though there would have been ample scope for it—and no per- 
ceptible or at least typical change in the mood of the parallel passages (so 
characteristic in the case of the Grendel fight) is to be detected. On the 
contrary, the one leading motive which conspicuously persists in all the 
parallels is the emphasis on the difficulty of the fight and Beowulf’s narrow 
escape. Aside from the original account, in which this element is particu- 
larly glaring and comes as a real surprise, this is how Beowulf introduces 
his narration of the fight to Hrothgar: 

Ic pxt unsdfte ealdre gedigde, 

wigge under wetere, weorc genépde 
earfodlice; ztrihte wes 

gid getw#fed, nymde mec God scylde.? 


* Beowulf, 2086-7. 

? In the case of the Grendel fight, Beowulf’s short report to Hrothgar can hardly be 
considered as a parallel description; it expresses little more than Beowulf’s regret for not 
having been able to kill the monster. 3 Beowulf, 1655-8. 
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This could not be more clearly expressed. And it is precisely this very 
element which is again conspicuous in the report to Hygelac—the simila- 
rity being carried out even to the use of almost identical terms: Hrothgar 
implored, says Beowulf, ‘pzt ic on holma gepring eorlscipe efnde, ealdre 
genédde’, and the hero later adds: ‘unsdfte ponan feorh odferede; nzs ic 
fége pa gyt’.' This again is characteristic of the hero’s modesty. Yet the 
full implication of the point can only be grasped if we keep in mind the 
ultimate purpose of the section concerning Grendel’s dam. As I have 
tried to show elsewhere,’ it is structurally both a transition between the 
fight with Grendel and that with the Dragon, and a preparation for the 
hero’s fate in his last great adventure. And this explains why that element, 
which carries with it the realization of the hero’s vulnerability and the 
shadow of a possible defeat, is so prevalent in the three parallel descriptions, 

Only now are we in a position to do justice to the poet’s artistic use of 
parallel descriptions. That he adopted this technique as one of the means 
to enlarge his narrative to epic proportions is fairly evident; that he was 
careful to modify the aspect or atmosphere of the repeated scenes in accor- 
dance with the laws of some sort of transposed and large-scale Variations- 
technik—as was pointed out by Schneider—may also be safely admitted, 
as a rule. Our inquiry, however, suggests that he went even farther and, 
in the case of Grendel as well as of the Dragon, skilfully conceived the very 
differences between the repeated events as a highly effective means of in- 
direct characterization for both Beowulf and Wiglaf.* Yet this technique 
is far from being mechanically applied, and in the case of Grendel’s dam 
it is rather a recurring similar feature which, in contrast to the preceding 
instance, served to fulfil his aims. 

Behind each set of parallel descriptions, and beyond the clever technique 
of variation, we thus have a definite psychological or artistic purpose. We 
thought it well worth seeing how, in that particular instance, the Beowulf 
poet—to paraphrase a critic’s sentence—has tapped the well-springs of 
creative art and turned them to his own uses. 

® Beowulf, 2132-3, 2140-1. 

2 Cf. ‘Grendel’s Dam and the Composition of Beowulf’, English Studies, xxx (1949), 


113-24. 

3 The subtlety with which the poet uses the speeches as a means of characterization 
has already been fully thrown into light by Prof. Schiicking’s study of introductory 
speeches in Beowulf. Cf. ‘Zur Charakterisierungstechnik im Beowulf’, Abhandlungen der 
Philologisch-Historischen Klasse der Sachsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, xlii (Leipzig, 


1933), 27-44. 
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SAMUEL HARSNETT AND KING LEAR 


By KENNETH MUIR 


R. SAMUEL HARSNETT, Chaplain to the Bishop of London, had 

already exposed the Puritan exorcist, John Darrell, when in 1603 he 
turned to attack the Jesuit exorcists in his famous but little-read book, 
A Declaration of Egregious Popishe Impostures. It has been generally 
recognized by editors, since Theobald pointed it out, that 


The greatest part of Edgar’s dissembled lunacy, the names of his devils, and 
the descriptive circumstances he alludes to in his own case, are all drawn from 
this pamphlet, and the confessions of the poor deluded wretches. 


Several editors and critics have pointed out parallels overlooked by 
Theobald, but there seems to have been no thorough investigation of 
Shakespeare’s indebtedness, though it may be argued that Harsnett’s book 
contributed more to King Lear than the source-play, Holinshed, Spenser, 
or Sidney. A detailed examination of the book may therefore (in conjunc- 
tion with other sources) throw some light on the transforming power of 
Shakespeare’s imagination, just as Professor Livingston Lowes in The Road 
to Xanadu was able to illuminate the workings of Coleridge’s imagination 
by examining the multifarious reading which coalesced to form Kubla 
Khan and The Ancient Mariner. 

One of the first things that is likely to strike a reader of Harsnett’s 
Declaration is his detailed knowledge of the theatre. There are several 
references not only to Plautus and Seneca,‘ but also to the miracle plays 
and to stage technicalities. His description of the Vice is one of the most 
vivid we have, though it is not quoted by historians of the drama: 


It was a prety part in the old Church-playes, when the nimble Vice would 
skip vp nimbly like a Iacke an Apes into the deuils necke, and ride the deuil 
acourse, and belabour him with his woodden dagger, til he made him roare, 
wherat the people would laugh to see the deuil so vice-haunted. This action, & 
passion had some semblance, by reason the deuil looked like a patible old Coridon, 
with a payre of hornes on his head, & a Cowes tayle at his breech; but for a deuil 
to be so vice-haunted, as that he should roare, at the picture of a vice burnt in 
a pece of paper, especially beeing without his hornes, & tayle, is a passion 
exceeding al apprehension, but that our old deere mother the Romish church 
doth warrant it by Canon. Her deuils be surely some of those old vice-haunted 
cassierd woodden-beaten deuils, that were wont to frequent the stages, and haue 
had theyr tayles cut off with a smart lash of his stinging whip, who are so skared 


? pp. 70, 73, &c. 
R.E.S. New Series, Vol. II, No. 5 (1951) 
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12 KENNETH MUIR 


with the [daa of a vice, & a dagger, as they durst neuer since looke a paper-vice 
in the face." 


But Harsnett’s acquaintance with the stage can best be gauged from the 
way he continually returns to his comparison, made on the first page, of 
the tricks of the exorcists to a stage performance. There are scores of 
references to actors, comedians, players, tragedians, cue-fellows, playing, 
acting, performing, feigning, counterfeiting, acts (of a play), dialogue, 
prompter, cue, plaudites, puppets, scenes, hangings, &c. Altogether there 
are some 230 words derived from the theatre in the first 170 pages of the 
book, apart from references to characters in Plautus and Seheca. Harsnett 
may have derived this knowledge, superfluous for a Bishop’s Chaplain, 
from his undergraduate days at Cambridge; he may have frequented the 
playhouse in London; but as Chaplain to the Bishop of London he had the 
job of licensing books for the press—sometimes a dangerous occupation, as 
he discovered to his cost—* and he read plays as part of his job; and it 
happens that his publisher, James Roberts, had a number of plays in his 
list, including the Second Quarto of Hamlet. 

The events described in Harsnett’s Declaration had taken place in 
1585-6, though the examination of Sarah and Friswood Williams and 
Anne Smith—three chambermaids in the family of Edmund Peckham—by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners had been made in 1598 and 1602. The 
three girls had been exorcised by the Jesuit Edmunds, alias Weston; and 
it is obvious from their evidence, and from that of Tyrrell and Richard 
Mainy, that ‘they were drawn by’ the priests’ ‘cunning carriage of matters, 
to seeme as though they had been possessed, when as in truth they were 
not’. The motive of the priests was to persuade the supposed demoniacs 
and others to become reconciled to the old Church, and they met with 
considerable success. 

The girls were said to be possessed by several devils at once ; and Edgar 
tells Gloucester that ‘five fiends have been in Poor Tom at once’, including 
Flibbertigibbet, ‘who since possesses chambermaids and waiting-women’.’ 
It is generally agreed that Shakespeare was alluding to the cases described 
by Harsnett. It is probable, too, that the name of Edgar’s wicked brother, 
who is called Plexirtus in Sidney’s Arcadia, was derived from the Edmunds 
and the Edmund Peckham who figure so prominently in Harsnett’s 
Declaration. 

When Edmund announces his brother’s first appearance he says that his 


! pp. 114-15. 2 C.S.P. (Domestic), 1598-1603, pp. 405, 452-3: 

? Perhaps Harsnett’s use of the word Deuill-mastix (p. 51) is a sign that he had some 
knowledge of the War of the Theatres. One of the plays read by Harsnett as part of his 
duties was Every Man Out of his Humour. 

* p. 250. 5 iv. i. 63. 
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‘cue is villanous melancholy, with a sigh like Tom o’ Bedlam’.' According 
to Harman, some of the Abraham men 

be merry and very pleasant, they will dance and sing; some others be as cold and 
reasonable to talk withal.? 

Marwood, one of the alleged demioniacs, is described as ‘pinched with 
penurie, & hunger’ and as ‘a melancholicke person’; Captain Pippin, 
Marwood’s devil, is said to be like ‘a melancholick Priuado’ ; all the demo- 
niacs are melancholy rather than cheerful; and Harsnett begins a chapter 
with ‘a question moued by Scaliger’ : 

Why men of a melancholick constitution be more subiect to feares, fancies, and 
imagination of deuils, and witches, then other tempers be?* 

One of the Fool’s songs in the first act uses the phrase ‘play at bo-peep’ 
and the word ‘apish’.+ Both these are to be found in Harsnett’s Declaration, 
and the first is not elsewhere used by Shakespeare. 

When Edgar decides to disguise himself as Poor Tom he uses several 
phrases which recall Harsnett: 

the basest and most poorest shape 
That ever penury in contempt of man 
Brought near to beast... . 
The winds and persecutions of the sky... . 
Bedlam beggars, who with roaring voices 
Stick in their numb’d and mortified bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails . . 
And with this horrible object, from low farms . . . 
Enforce their charity.° 
Harsnett mentions ‘penurie’, as we have seen; he declares that 

There is neither Horse, nor Asse, nor Dogge, nor Ape, if he had been vsed, as 
these poore seely creatures were, but would haue been much more deuilishly 
affected then they.” 

He speaks of ‘what wind or weather so euer’,® and of thunder, lightning, 
and hail; he uses the word ‘Bedlam’ ;? he describes frequently the roaring 
of the devils possessing the demoniacs;!° he tells how ‘there were two 
needles thrust into’ the leg of one of the girls and quotes Friswood 
Williams’s complaint that a priest ‘did thrust a pinne into her shoulder’ ;"" 
he tells us of a demoniac who thought he was ‘rent with a thousand nayles’, 
and of another who would 

winch, skip, and curuet, hauing so many fiery needles in his skin at once: 


and he uses the phrase ‘mortified patience’.” 


’ 1. ii, 151. 

. iJ D. Wilson, Life in Shakespeare’ $ England (Harmondsworth, 1949), Pp. 303. 
; Pp. 24,47, 131. 4 1.iv.181-93. * pp.148,166. Cf.p.61. ° m.iii.7ff 7 p.41. 
"p52. °p.r16. ™ pp.38,45,72,127. ™ pp.42,214. ™p.73. ™ p.93. 
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In the next scene the Fool, seeing Kent in the stocks, exclaims: 
Horses are tied by the heads, dogs and bears by th’ neck, monkeys by th’ 

loins, and men by th’ legs; when a man’s over-lusty at legs, then he wears 

wooden nether-stocks.' 

with this we may compare Harsnett’s words, 

as men leade Beares by the nose or Iacke an Apes in a string; 


the name of one of the devils, Lustie Dickie, and the mention of ‘neather- 
stockes’—used by Shakespeare on only one other occasion. Another word, 
used by him only in King Lear, is to be found a few lines later— 


They summon’d up their meiny. 
This word is used more than once by Harsnett—+ 


now the many, rascality, or black-guard of hell... . 
this deuice of an huge many of deuils . . .— 


and, it may be added, the name of one of the supposed demoniacs was 
“Maynie’.s 
A few lines later Lear cries: 
O, how this mother swells up toward my heart! 
Hysterica passio, down, thou climbing sorrow, 
Thy element’s below!® 
Shakespeare does not elsewhere use the term hysterica passio, but Harsnett 
refers to it several times. Richard Maynie 
had a spice of the Hysterica passio, as seems from his youth, hee himselfe termes 


it the Moother . . . a poore passion of the Mother, which a thousand poore girles 
in England had worse.’ 


In his confession Maynie says: 

When I was sick of this disease in Fraunce, a Scottish Doctor of Physick then 
in Paris, called it, as I remember, Vertiginem capitis. It riseth (as he said, and 
I haue often felt) of a wind in the bottome of the belly, and proceeding with a 
great swelling, causeth a very painfull collicke in the stomack, and an extra- 
ordinary giddines in the head.® 

Later in the same scene, in the lines— 


She hath tied 
Sharp-tooth’d unkindness, like a vulture, here! 


there is a reference to the torture of Prometheus, to which Shakespeare 
does not elsewhere directly refer. He knew the story, of course, but the 
later reference to ‘a wheel of fire’? suggests that the tortures of Prometheus 


 . iv. 7 ff. 2 p. 106 (107). 3 pp. 50, 100, 199. * pp. 50, 52 
5 pp. 38, 48, 54, 257 ff. © mW. iv. 56-8. 7 p, 25. ® p. 263. 
9 IV. vii. 47. 
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and of Ixion may have been recalled to the poet’s mind by Harsnett’s 
words : 

Was euer Prometheus with his Vulture, Sisyphus with his stone, Ixion with his 
wheele in such a case?" 

When we turn to the storm scenes Shakespeare’s indebtedness to Harsnett 
is much more obvious. It may even be suggested that the thunderstorm 
itself was partly derived from Harsnett. It is true that in the old play of 
King Leir the murderer is frightened into repentance by a sudden clap 
of thunder, and in Sidney’s account of the Paphlagonian king there is an 
‘extreame and foule’ storm, but without thunder or lightning. But Harsnett 
mentions ‘a shelter against what wind or weather so euer’ and ‘lightning 
from heauen’ ;? he speaks of 


in steede of thunder, and lightning to bring Jupiter vpon the stage . . . thundring, 
clapping, and flashing out . . . hearing the huge thunder cracke of adiuration:* 


and he says that a devil 
is so violent, boystrous, and bigge, as that he will ruffle, rage, and hurle in the 
ayre, worse then angry God olus euer did, and blow downe steeples, trees, 
may-poles.* . 
Shakespeare twice uses the word ‘ruffle’ and three times the word ‘rage’— 
twice about the storm and once about the foul fiend—and in one of these 
contexts there is a mention of ‘steeples’. Shakespeare uses ‘vaunt-courier’ 
only once,’ and the word is to be found in Harsnett’s Declaration: 

Six parts in this comedie: the harbinger, the host, the steward, the vaunt- 
courrier, the sacrist, and the Pandar.°® 
Hiaclito, a devil who describes himself as ‘Monarch of the World’, is accom- 
panied by ‘two men and an vrchin boy’. Harsnett comments: 


It was little beseeming his state (I wis) beeing so mighty a Monarch, to come 
into our coasts so skuruily attended, except hee came to see fashions in England.’ 


Lear is similarly attended, and when Gloucester asks: 
What, hath your grace no better company? 


Edgar replies that “The prince of darkness is a gentleman’. Harsnett twice 
refers to ‘the prince of darknes’.® 
Lear comments on Edgar’s lack of clothes and tells him 


I do not like the fashion of your garments’— 


P. 73. 2 pp. 52, 73- 3 p. 108. 
p. 18. Cf. 11. iv. 304; U1. vii. 43; 1. i. 8; U1. ii, 1-3; IIL. iv. 141. 


s. 
p. 12. Kent is a harbinger, Gloucester a host, Oswald a steward and pandar. 
P. 47. 8 pp. 147, 168. Cf. m1. iv. 154. ° 1, vi. 83. 
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as though, like Hiaclito, he was come ‘to see fashions in England’. The 
Fool’s ‘court holy water’' means ‘flattery’ ;? but Harsnett mentions holy 
water in its religious sense several times.’ In his prayer to the ‘poor 
naked wretches’* Lear urges Pomp to take physic: 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou mayst shake the superflux to them, 

And show the heavens more just. 


Harsnett in his preface speaks of 
These lighter superfluities, whom they disgorge amongst you . . . in the fashion 
of great Potentates, vntill Gods reuengefull arme doth vncase them to the view 


of the world, and then they suffer the mild stroke of iustice with a glorious 
ostentation.§ 

Edgar, hiding in the hovel, grumbles in the straw; Harsnett mentions that 
‘there was a pad in the straw, the poore man would faine haue out’.° Marwood 
did lie but a night, or two, abroad in the fieldes, and beeing a melancholicke 


person, was scared with lightning, and thunder, that happened in the night, & 
loe, an euident signe, that the man was possessed .. . this pittifull creature.’ 


Harsnett says that a girl with ‘a little help of the Mother, Epilepsie, or Cramp’ 
can learn to 

role her eyes, wrie her mouth, gnash her teeth, startle with her body, hold her 
armes and hands stiffe, make anticke faces, girne, mow, and mop like an Ape, 
tumble like a Hedgehogge, and can mutter out two or three words. . . .* 

Sara Williams, in her efforts to escape from the priests, 

attempted to runne from the house, and to wade through a brooke, half a yard 
deepe of water.° 

Friswood Williams, when she was examined, said 


that one Alexander an Apothecarie, hauing brought with him from London to 
Denham on a time a new halter, and two blades of kniues, did leaue the same, vpon 
the gallerie floare in her Maisters house. ... Mainy in his next fit said, as it was 
reported, that the deuil layd them in the Gallery, that some of those that were 
possessed, might either hang themselues with the halter, or kil themselues with 
the blades.’° 


One of the demoniacs cried out: 


How doost thou vexe, how dost thou wring me? thou art neuer but plaguing 
me with torment and fire." 


t II, ii. 10. 

? ‘I shall be sprinckled with the Court holy-water, that is to say, I shall haue a deluge 
of ceremonies, but as many apes tailes as dinners and breakefasts’ (John Eliot, Ortho-Epia 
Gallica). 

3 p. 100, &c. * m1. iv. 28 ff. 5 Sig. A3. ® p. 62. 7 p. 24. 

'p. 136. ® p. 43. 1 bp. 219. ™ p. 74. 
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* 


Harsnett uses the. words ‘devil-blasting’,' ‘sparrow-blasting’,? ‘sprite- 
blasting’,? and ‘owle-blasted’ ;3 and he refers to whirlwinds several times.* 
He also speaks of the ‘foule-mouthed fiend’.s 

From these and similar passages Shakespeare derived the material for 
Edgar’s speech: 

Whom the foul fiend hath led through fire and through flame, through ford and 
whirlpool, o’er bog and quagmire; that hath laid knives under his pillow and 
halters in his pew. ... Bless thee from whirlwinds, star-blasting, and taking! 
Do poor Tom some charity, whom the foul fiend vexes.® 


The word ‘pew’ in this speech means ‘gallery’, not a church-pew. Harsnett 
uses the word ‘pue-fellow’,” and Shakespeare later uses a similar compound 
‘yoke-fellow’,® also found in Harsnett. 

Maynie, Harsnett tells us, had ‘his haire curled vp’, and Weston cried, 
‘Loe heere comes vp the spirit of pride.’? Later we are given another 
account of the same episode. Maynie, it is said, 


curled his haire, and vsed such gestures, as Ma. Edmunds presently affirmed that 
that spirit was Pride.'° 

According to Friswood Williams, 

the priests at theyr departure from Denham, took euery one thence his woman 
with him." 

Maynie, according to Sara Williams, tried to seduce her.'* In his own 
deposition Maynie recalled how Edmunds had told him he was possessed 
by 

the Maister-deuils of the seauen deadly sinnes, and therefore his deuils went out 
in the forme of those creatures, that haue neerest resemblance vnto those sinnes: 
as for example: the spirit of Pride went out in the forme of a Peacocke (forsooth): 
the spirit of Sloth in the likeness of an Asse: the spirit of Enuy in the similitude 
of a Dog: the spirit of Gluttony in the forme of a Woolfe."* 


Vp commeth another spirit, singing most filthy and baudy songs: euery word 
almost that hee spake, was nothing but ribaldry. They that were present with 
one voyce affirmed that deuill to be the author of Luxury."* 


Although only the wolf represents the same sin in Harsnett and Shakespeare, 
we may compare with the above passages Edgar’s description of himself as 


a serving-man, proud in heart and mind; that curled my hair; . . . one that slept 
in the contriving of lust, and waked to do it: . . . hog in sloth, fox in stealth, wolf 
in greediness, dog in madness, lion in prey.'* 


Flibbertigibbet is mentioned several times by Harsnett, though he is 


" p. 107. 2 pp. 136, 80. 3 p. 137. + p. 141. 5 p. 114. 
* u.iv. s0ff. 7 p. 77. 8 i. vi. 38. 9 p. 54. 10 p. 278. 
™ p. 236. 2 p. 190. 3p, 141. + bp. 279. 5 qr. iv. 88. 
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described as a dancing devil, without the attributes ascribed to him by 
Edgar.' Smulkin appears as Smolkin, who came out ‘at Trayfords right 
eare in the forme of a Mouse’.2, Modo and Mahu are derived from Modu 
and Maho, the devils of Maynie and Sara Williams. Maho was the ‘generall 
Dictator of hell’. 

Mr. Edmund Blunden has demonstrated* that the word Modo recalled 
a passage in one of Horace’s Epistles in which it occurs twice: 


Ille per extentum funem mihi posse videtur 
Ire poeta, meum qui pectus inaniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet, 
Ut magus; et modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis. 
Epist. i. i. 
Mr. Blunden argues that ‘Riding over four-inched bridges’ and Modo 
recalled this passage, and that this in turn led to the mention of ‘learned 
Theban’ and ‘good Athenian’ and the reference to ‘Persicos odi, puer, 
apparatus’.s Mr. Blunden’s theory can be supported by the fact that 
Harsnett quotes from Horace’s next epistle— 
Somnia, terrores, magicos, miracula, sagas, 
Nocturnos lemures portentaque Thessala rides ?— 
a passage which he versifies in the lines: 
Dreames and Magicall affrights, 
Wonders, witches, walking sprights, 
What Thessalian Hags can doe, 
All this seemes a iest to you. 
The two passages are linked, apart from their proximity, by the reference 
in the first to ‘falsis terroribus’ and the ‘magus’ who inspires them, and the 
reference in the second to ‘somnia, terrores, magicos, miracula’. 
Edgar’s first speech in the next storm scene contains the sentence: 


Frateretto calls me, and tells me Nero is an angler in the lake of darkness. 


Harsnett mentions Frateretto several times.6 Mr. F. E. Budd has shown 
that the reference to Nero was not derived from Rabelais’ or Pausanias,® 
but from Chaucer, who mentions that Nero was an angler, and Harsnett 
who speaks of a Fiddler, a few pages after a reference to the ‘stygian lake’: 


our stygian Imposters goe farre beyond that stygian lake . . . .'° 


Pp. 49, 119, 181. ? Pp. 47, 140. 
® pp. 46, 48, 50, 54, 58, 59, 90, 119. 
+S e’s Significances in Bradby, Shakespeare Criticism, I9I9-35, P. 331- 
5 a1. vi. 84. © pp. 49, 119, 181, 185. 
7 Gargantua, ii. 30. Cf. R.E.S. xi (1935), 428-9. 
8 Edith Sitwell, A Notebook on William Shakespeare (London, 1948), p. 48. 
° The Monk’s Tale, 485-6. ° p. 45- 
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Frateretto, Fliberdigibbet, Hoberdidance, Tocobatto were foure deuils of the 
round, or Morrice, whom Sara in her fits, tuned together, in measure and sweet 
cadence. And least you should conceiue, that the deuils had no musicke in hell, 
especially that they would goe a maying without theyr musicke, the Fidler comes 
in with his Taber, & Pipe, and a whole Morice after him, with motly visards for 
theyr better grace.’ 


It may be added that between these pages Harsnett mentions that Pippin, 
Marwood’s devil, is ‘of a Caesars humor’,? and there are later references to 
the bottomless pit. 

A few lines after the reference to Nero Lear cries: 


To have a thousand with red burning spits 
Come hizzing in upon ’em. 
Harsnett mentions: 
So many fiery needles . . . swords, darts, and speares of fire, pointed with 
grisly death . . . the Furies . . . fire in theyr hands . . . and a huge bunch of a 
thousand snakes.* 


Lear’s ‘thousand’ and ‘hizzing’ seem to have been suggested by the 
‘thousand snakes’, and the ‘red burning spits’ were derived from the ‘fiery 
needles’, the ‘speares of fire’ and the fire in the hands of the Furies. 

Harsnett on the page after a description of a feigned haunting mentions 
anightingale;5 and elsewhere he speaks of Hoberdidance or Haberdidance.® 
He recounts Sara Williams’s testimony that when 


shee was troubled with a wind in her stomacke, the priests would say at such 
times, that then the spirit began to rise in her... . If they heard any croaking in 
her belly, (a thing whereunto many women are subiect, especially when they are 
fasting) then they would make a wonderful matter of that. One time shee 
remembreth, that shee hauing the said croaking in her belly, or making of her- 
selfe some such noyse in her bed, they said it was the deuill that was about the 
bedde, that spake with the voyce of a Toade.’ 


Shakespeare seems to have combined ‘voyce of a Toade’, nightingale, 
Hoberdidance, ‘belly’, and ‘croak’ for Edgar’s speech: 


The foul fiend haunts poor Tom in the voice of a nightingale. Hopdance cries 
in Tom’s belly for two white herring. Croak not, black angel; I have no food 
for thee.® 


Just before his first mention of Hoberdidance, Harsnett says that 


the deuill is like some other good fellowes in the world, that will not sweare, 
except he allow theyr Commission that tenders him his oath.® 


So Lear before the commission takes his oath that Goneril kicked the poor 


' D. 49. 2 p. 47. 3p. 116. * pp. 93-4. 5 p. 225. 
PP. 49, 140, 180. 7 pp. 194-5. 


8 i. vi. 31. 9 p. 49. 
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King her father." Immediately before this speech Edgar uses the name of 
another of Harsnett’s devils, Purre.? A few lines later, overcome with pity 
for the King, he says: 


My tears begin to take his part so much 
They'll mar my counterfeiting.’ 


Harsnett uses the phrases ‘marred the play’,+ ‘spoyle the play,’s ‘spoiled 
a good play’,® ‘marred a good play’,” ‘spoiled the play’,® and ‘the play be 
mard’.? In one passage he speaks of those who are able 

so cunningly to act, & feigne the passions, and agonies of the deuil, that the 
whole companie of spectators shal by his false illusions be brought into such 
commiseration, and compassion, as they shall all weepe, crie, and exclaime, 
as loud as the counterfet deuil.'° 


Lear’s dog, Tray, may have been suggested by the Trayford who is 
frequently mentioned by Harsnett. Edgar’s ‘Avaunt, you curs!’ was 
perhaps suggested by the devils in Harsnett who take the form of dogs, and 
by such phrases as ‘your dogs being curres’."' Harsnett also mentions ‘mad 
dogges’, ‘spaniel’, ‘hound’, and various other dogs, '? and he uses the phrase, 
‘tag, and ragge, cut and long-tayle’:' all these may have contributed to 
Edgar’s charm to rid himself of the imaginary dogs: 

Tooth that poisons if it bite . . . 
Hound or spaniel, brach or lym, 
Bobtail tyke, or trundle-tail . . . . '* 


Captain Philpot, Trayford’s devil, was a Centurion and ‘had a hundred 
vnder his charge’."5 Lear proposes to enroll Edgar as one of his hundred, 
and in a later scene there is a reference to a Century.'© Shakespeare does 
not elsewhere use the terms ‘hundred’ or ‘century’, though Lear himself 
may have been thinking of the hundred knights he had reserved for himself 
when he divided the kingdom. Harsnett uses the epithet ‘corkie’, and 
Cornwall in the next scene applies it to Gloucester’s arms.'” 

The five fiends mentioned by Edgar in 1Vv. i are all taken from Harsnett’s 
Declaration, Obidicut, the only one not mentioned earlier, being a corrup- 
tion of Hoberdicut.'* The phrase ‘mopping and mowing’ in the same 
speech was doubtless an echo of one of the following passages: 





to frame themselues iumpe and fit vnto the Priests humors, to mop, mow, iest, 
raile, raue, roare;'? 

make anticke faces, girne, mow, and mop like an Ape, tumble like a Hedgehogge, 
and can mutter out two or three words ;”° 


1 m1. vi. 40, 48. 2 p. 50 &c. 3 1. vi. 64-5. + p. 19. ° p. 22 
® p. 61. 7 p. 89. 8 p. gt. 9 Pp. 130. 0 p. 74. * p. 76 
2 pp. 139, 89. 3 pb. 50. 111, vi. 68 ff. 3 Dp. 47. 16 ty, iv. 6. 


7 p, 23. Cf. m1. vii. 31. 8 bp, 119. 9 py, 38. 20 p. 136. 
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a Sisternity of mimpes, mops, and idle holy women . . . and be as ready to cry 
out, at the mowing of an apish wench." 
The passage in Iv. vi describing the lechery of women and the contrast 
between their rational minds and their irrational lusts has been thought by 
some critics to reflect Shakespeare’s own revulsion against sexuality; but 
it may equally well have been suggested by Harsnett’s account of the way 
the exorcists pretended that Sara Williams, at a time of menstruation, was 
possessed with a devil ‘in a peculiar part of the body’ and of the 
Canon for lodging the deuil, that you be sure to lodge him not in the head, nor 
stomack, but in the inferiour parts.” 
The poor girl complained of the smell of the filthy relics— 
the Priests did pretend, that the deuill did rest in the most secret part of my body: 
whereuppon they deuised to apply the reliques vnto that place’— 
and of the burning of sulphur underneath her nose. Harsnett mentions 
‘stinking odours . . . filthy fumes’,* ‘the bottomlesse pit of hell’,5 ‘scalded’,® 
‘thicke smoake & vapour of hell’,” ‘brimstone . . . burning’,® and ‘Brim- 
stone .. . vgly blackness, smoake, scorching, broyling and heate’.° So Lear 
cries that 

Beneath is all the fiend’s. 

There’s hell, there’s darkness, there is the sulphurous pit, 

Burning, scalding, stench, consumption."® 

It may be worth while to add that Shakespeare uses ‘benediction’, a word 

frequently found in Harsnett’s Declaration,"' three times in King Lear, 
though never before, that ‘fire us hence like foxes’? may have been 
suggested by 


fire him out of his hold, as men smoke out a Foxe out of his burrow,!3 


and that Kent’s words 
Vex not his ghost: O! let him pass; he hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer'* 
may echo Harsnett’s juxtaposition of ‘afflicted, and tormented’ with ‘tough 
weather-beaten spirit’.'s 
Many of these parallels have been pointed out by previous editors, and 
some will seem more convincing than others; but it may be useful none the 
less, as Harsnett’s book is not easily accessible, to have a complete collection 
of passages which Shakespeare may have echoed. Whenall allowances have 
been made, the extent of his borrowing would yet seem to have been more 
considerable than previous editors had realized. 
 p. 166, 2 pp. 62-3. 3 p. 122. 4 p. 45. 5 p. 61. 


: p. 68. 7 p. 04. 8 p. 95. 9 p. 109. 10 Iv, vi. 130 ff. 
P. 41. Sy. ili. 23. 3 p. 97. 4 vy, iii. 314-16. IS p. 66. 





EVIDENCE OF SCAFFOLDING ON 
SHAKESPEARE’S STAGE 


By WARREN SMITH 


HEN Bernardo uses the words ‘upon the platform where we watch’d’! 

to locate for Hamlet the appearance of the ghost in the preceding 
scene, does he refer simply to the permanent platform stage of the Globe 
Theatre, or rather to scaffolding of some sort superimposed upon the 
stage?? Hamlet himself repeats the term as he promises to visit Bernardo, 
Horatio, and Marcellus ‘upon the platform’? in a future scene. If both 
references are but to the bare stage, it seems a little strange that no other 
examples like them appear in all Shakespeare.* Moreover, the opening 
scene of Hamlet has Bernardo, Horatio, and Marcellus each take a turn 
at requesting his fellows to sit down, a circumstance which leads W. J. 
Lawrence to the assumption that stools must have been placed on the 
stage for the purpose: 

We are forced to begin by asking ourselves, why, in a scene representing the 
bleak battlements of a Danish fortress, was Shakespeare considerate enough to 
supply stools, not only for the watch but for everybody who might chance to 
come that way ?5 


Surely a raised platform on the stage would have offered the watch more 
appropriate seats than stools. At one point in the scene Bernardo says 
to the others, ‘Sit down awhile’,® yet three lines later Horatio is made to 
reiterate, “Well, sit we down’. Is it not possible to suppose that the interval 
between the two speeches was needed for the men to mount a raised 
platform? 

On this conjecture it is perhaps significant that some ascents and descents 
in other plays take no more than three lines of dialogue to accomplish. In 
the Folio text of Richard II (1. iii. 61), for example, appears the stage 
direction, 

. . . Enter on the Walls, Richard, Carlile [sic], Aumerle, Scroop, Salisbury. 

* Hamlet, 1. ii. 213. Line markings and quotations are from The Complete Works of 
Shakespeare, ed. G. L. Kittredge (Boston, 1936). 

? Both C. T. Onions [A Shakespeare Glossary (Oxford, 1931), p. 163] and the O.E.D. 
(vii. 966) give the meaning of ‘platform’ as used in Hamlet as a ‘level place constructed for 
mounting guns in a fort’. 3 1, ii, 251-3. 

* The word ‘platform’ occurs in only two other lines. In z Henry VI (u. i. 77) Joan 
uses the term figuratively, her ‘platforms’ meaning strategic plans against the English; and 
in Othello (11. iii. 125) Montano refers to a location never seen by the audience. 

5 Pre-Restoration Stage Studies (Cambridge, Mass., 1927), p. 105. 

® Hamlet, 1. i. 30. 
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Are the ‘Walls’ here what they normally appear to be in Shakespeare, the 
balcony stage of the public theatre? J. C. Adams! answers in the affirma- 
tive without even posing the question. Yet two aspects of this situation 
indicate that Richard and his retinue might have entered on to a piece of 
scaffolding superimposed on the lower platform stage. In the first place, 
the playwright gives the royal company only three lines to descend for a 
meeting with Bolingbroke on the main stage: Richard’s final line from 
the ‘walls’ is immediately followed by Bolingbroke’s one-line request of 
Northumberland— 
What says his Majesty ?? 


—more likely only a half line— and after Northumberland’s less than two- 
line answer, he says to Bolingbroke, concerning Richard, 


. Yet he is come. 


Could Richard have made his descent from the upper stage to the main 
platform in less time than it took to speak three lines? Adams* concludes 
from his experiments with a stop-watch that such a descent would require 
from five to six lines of blank verse, twice the time Shakespeare allots the 
actor in the part of Richard. In the second place, neither Quarto nor Folio 
text contains a stage direction for either the exit (from the balcony stage) 
or the re-entrance (on to the main stage) of Richard and his followers—a 
rather unusual omission if the balcony stage was used in the scene. If the 
original Richard descended merely from a raised platform, on the other 
hand, the omission becomes understandable. And surely the actor in the 
part could easily have accomplished his descent within the time Shake- 
speare has given him, particularly if his scaffolding had but the four steps 
leading from it that Lawrence discovers attached to the one employed in a 
play called The Dumb Knight: 


.. In The Dumb Knight, 111, 1, we read, ‘Enter Chip, Shaving and a third with 
a scaffold.’ . . . Mariana’s speech in ascending shows that they [the stairs 
brought on with the scaffold] consisted of four steps, thus yielding some indica- 
tion of the height of the scaffold. She says: 
This first step lower 


Mounts to this next; this thus and thus hath brought 
My body’s frame unto its highest throne.‘ 


At least it might be interesting to note that the number of lines given 
Mariana for her ascent up these four steps match exactly the number 
allotted to Richard for his descent. 


* The Globe Playhouse : Its Design and Equipment (Cambridge, Mass., 1943), Pp. 245- 
? Richard IT, 11. iii. 184. 

* It is printed as such in Kittredge, op. cit., P. oy 

* Op. cit., p. 238. W. J. Lawrence, op. cit., pp. 303-4. 
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In two plays it seems the playwright considered a single line of dialogue 
sufficient to cover a descent. However, the first instance, in the early 
I Henry VI," very possibly concerns the balcony stage, for Regnier has not 
only the line spoken by Suffolk— 


And here I will expect thy coming— 


but also the stage direction, “Trumpets sound’, to cover his movement 
from one stage level to another. Besides, the Folio text marks the com- 
pletion of Regnier’s descent with ‘Enter Reignier’, possibly a superfluous 
direction for an actor who merely descends a scaffold in full sight of the 
audience. But the case in King Lear’ is not so clear. At the end of a five- 
line soliloquy given after the exit of one Curan, Edmund suddenly says, 


. . . Brother, a word! Descend! Brother, I say! . . . 


and then immediately begins an intimate conversation with his brother 
Edgar. Where was Edgar when his brother commanded him to descend? 
The Folio prints ‘Enter Edgar’ immediately above Edmund’s command 
for the descent. Does this stage direction refer to a re-entrance on to the 
main stage after a descent from the balcony stage? Hardly, for the only 
preceding stage direction, the one which opens the scene, reads, ‘Enter 
Bastard [Edmund], and Curan severally’, there being no direction for a 
previous entrance of Edgar’s. Moreover, if Edgar had appeared on the 
balcony for any length of time before Edmund’s command to descend, 
he would doubtless have overheard enough to become fully aware of his 
bastard brother’s plot against him. But the main point is that Edgar could 
not feasibly have disappeared from the balcony stage, re-entered on to the 
main stage, and come close enough to Edmund for their intimate conversa- 
tion in the brief time Shakespeare allots for his movement. The descent 
must have been accomplished from a place on the stage considerably nearer 
to Edmund than the balcony stage. Adams‘ attempts to solve the mystery 
of Edgar’s rapid descent by moving ‘Enter Edgar’ down three lines from 
its position in the Folio. But if Edgar is to enter where Adams would have 
him enter, then Edmund’s lines— 


. .. My father watches. O sir, fly this place! 
Intelligence is given where you are hidS— 


have to be delivered to the empty air around him while Edgar, to whom the 
advice obviously is directed, hurries down the stairs connecting the balcony 


1 v. iii. 144. 2 1. i. 21. 

3 The ‘Pied Bull’ quarto of 1608, very likely an unauthentic text, prints the single word 
‘Edgar’ in the left-hand margin two (prose) lines before Edmund’s request to descend. 

4 J. C. Adams, “The Original Staging of King Lear’, in James G. McManaway et al., 
eds., Joseph Quincy Adams Memorial Studies (Washington, 1948), p. 319. 

5 King Lear, U. i. 22-3. 
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stage with first level, out of earshot and out of sight of both audience and 
Edmund.' 

Pandarus and his niece in Troilus and Cressida surely do not ascend to 
the balcony stage, because their dialogue is continuous as they shift from a 
lower level to an upper.? Pandarus and Cressida are the only characters on 
the stage as the Trojan heroes, including Troilus, are about to parade in 
view one by one across the main platform. The dialogue runs— 

Pandarus. Hark! they are coming from the field. Shall we stand up here and 

see them as they pass toward Ilium? Good niece, do, sweet niece Cressida! 

Cressida. At your pleasure. 

Pandarus. Here, here, here’s an excellent place; here we may see most 

bravely... . 
The question, of course, is what does Pandarus really mean by the words 
‘stand up here’? Sprague’ states outright that the two actors ‘perch’ on 
the balcony stage as the Trojan worthies pass below them. Reynolds, on 
the other hand, is less positive: 

.. . Pandarus’s ‘Shall we stand up here and see (the Trojan soldiers) as they 
pass toward Ilium’ suggests some raised place on the stage but can hardly be 
identified with any special spot.* 

What represented the ‘pulpit’ from which both Brutus and Antony 
delivered their orations in Fulius Caesar? Barker flatly says the upper stage: 

For the following scene [I1!. ii] the traverse is closed and the upper stage is 
used for the pulpit. Moreover, the dialogue tells us, to a second or so, the time 
it takes to ascend and come down.‘ 

Yet the stage direction in the Folio which opens the scene— 
Enter Brutus and goes into the Pulpit— 


does not seem to indicate that Brutus entered on the upper stage, nor that 
he entered on the lower and then climbed the hidden stairway to the upper. 
As he is about to leave the scene, moreover, Brutus has the line— 


Good Countrymen, let me depart alone, . . .° 


' Adams (loc. cit.) also asserts that Edgar descended from the third level of the tiring- 
house to the balcony, where Edmund stood. But we know that Edmund was not in the 
balcony stage because the word ‘severally’, in the entrance direction at the beginning of 
the scene, invariably applies to entrances through the two main passageways on to the 
main platform. The direction in the 1608 Quarto reads, ‘Enter Bast. and Curan meeting’. 

2 1. ii. 192-8. I assume, of course, that actors had to disappear momentarily from view 
to travel from the main stage to the balcony stage or vice versa, that the stairs between these 
two levels were hidden from view. For confirmation of this assumption see J. C. Adams, 
op. cit., p. 231, and Appendix D, p. 398. 

3 A. C. Sprague, Shakespeare and the Audience (Cambridge, Mass., 1935), p. 85. 

* George F. Reynolds, ‘Troilus and Cressida on the Elizabethan Stage’, in James G. 
McManaway et al., op. cit., p. 234. 

5 Harley Granville-Barker, Prefaces to Shakespeare, First Series (London, 1927), p. 123. 

® Julius Caesar, I. ii. 61. 
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—hardly an appropriate request from a character on the upper stage to 
others standing on the lower. But even more decisive a refutation of 
Barker’s assumption is the statement made by the third plebeian later in 
the scene, preceding the ascent of Antony into the same pulpit: 


Let him go up into the public chair. . . . (111. ii. 69) 


Surely the actor would not call the balcony stage ‘the public chair’. Is it 
not more reasonable to deduce that Antony gave his oration, as Brutus had 
before him, from the ‘state’, so commonly used as a throne on the Eliza- 
bethan public stage? In his description of this important Elizabethan stage 
property, Lawrence gives an interesting derivation of the term ‘state’, which 
might well apply to the choice of words of the third plebeian: 


The state . . . was a capacious chair, affording accommodation for two or three 
people, situated on a dais and overhung by a canopy. ... The term is really an 
abbreviation of ‘chair of estate’, one reason why the royal throne is occasionally 
referred to as ‘the chair’.” 


Further, Lawrence imagines that the chair was removable from the dais: 


..- 1 am inclined to believe that this frequently used property was constructed 
in at least two parts, with chair and dais separate, to admit of speedy removal. . . .” 


So it would seem that if Caesar himself had conducted the senate session 
in the previous scene from the throne of the state,’ that throne could readily 
have been transformed into a ‘pulpit’ with the removal of the chair.* And 
if Lawrence is correct in his conclusion that the state normally occupied the 
inner stage,’ the transformation could have been achieved smoothly enough 
behind the closed traverse.°® 

Indeed only one small objection hinders the consideration of the ‘hill’ 
in V. iii also as the dais of the state with the throne removed—the direction 
‘Enter Pindarus’ in the Folio marking the end of Pindarus’s descent from 
the hill on which he had erroneously reported to Cassius the fate of Titinius. 
An entrance direction at the end of a descent is usually taken to mean that 
the actor must have disappeared from sight (on the stairway connecting the 
balcony stage with the main stage) while shifting his position from one level 

* W. J. Lawrence, op. cit., pp. 313 and 316. 2 Ibid., p. 313. 

3 See Barker, op. cit., p. 122, where it is definitely asserted that Caesar takes his place 
in his ‘state’. ; 

+ Considering the vivid imagination of an Elizabethan audience, really the state with 
the throne still on it could have been used as the pulpit (it is called ‘the public chair’) with 
Brutus and later Antony standing in front of the vacant throne. 

5 See Lawrence, op. cit., p. 318. 

® Such an argument must assume, of course, that after Caesar was stabbed in the neck 
by Casca, he descended his state and ran the gauntlet of conspirators’ swords to the outer 
stage, where he finally fell at the feet of Brutus. That Shakespeare so carefully provides 
for the removal of Caesar’s body at the end of the scene seems to warrant such an assump- 
tion. 
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to the other. Yet if the ‘hill’ in Fulius Caesar is the balcony stage, as both 
Barker' and Adams? flatly assert, there seems to be something queer about 
Cassius’s line, 
This hill is far enough . . .,° 
coupled with Brutus’s later request, 
Come, poor remains of friends, rest on this rock.* 


Barker makes the observation: 

... It need be no realistic rock, for a while back when Cassius said “This hill is 
far enough,’ there certainly was no hill. On the other hand, if you require some 
things to sit on it is as easy to make them look like rocks as anything else. The 
rock or rocks, in that case, would have to be set upon the inner stage.$ 


Yet how much easier it would be to explain everything if the ‘hill’ and 
‘rock’ were both the dais of the state, or one of the steps leading up to it. 
On the other hand, if the ‘hill’ is assumed to be the balcony stage, how 
difficult it becomes to justify the answer Titinius gives to Messala’s query 
as to where the former left Cassius: 

. .« With Pindarus his bondman, on this hill6— 


when it is obvious that Titinius himself, along with Messala, must have 
entered the main platform stage. Are we to believe that Titinius, seeking 
out a man whose whereabouts he knew, makes the error of coming in on 
the wrong stage level? and, further, that he finds Cassius on a stage level 
different from the one on which he left him? It seems more sensible to 
conclude that by the words ‘on this hill’ Titinius meant some structure on 
the main stage, especially since ‘hill’ in reference to some location on the 
stage is very rare in Shakespeare.’ 

Moreover, if the dais of the state or some other piece of scaffolding was 
employed on Shakespeare’s platform stage, the enigma of Cleopatra’s 
monument is comparatively easy to solve. In the Folio text of Antony and 
Cleopatra (Iv. xv. 37) the directiori— 

They heave Antony aloft to Cleopatra 


has proved to be so troublesome largely because the usual assumption has 
been that Cleopatra stood on the balcony stage for this scene. Lawrence, 
after pointing out that ‘a great deal of pother has been made over the staging 
of the scene in which Antony is hauled up into the monument’, concludes 
2 The Globe Playhouse, p. 246, n. 5. 


+t & 
© Fulius Caesar, V. iii. 56. 


Op. cit., p. 125. 
3 v. iii. 12. 
5 Op. cit., pp. 125-6. 


? The only other instance is in 3 Henry VI (11. v. 23), where Henry, in soliloquy, says, 
‘To sit upon a hill, as I do now’, and from the action that follows it is evident that he, too, 


refers to some location on the lower stage rather than to the balcony. 
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that he was dragged up through the balcony trap-door by crane and wind- 
lass!" With far more caution J. C. Adams? confines himself to presenting 
merely the difficulties surrounding the feat, though he, too, assumes the 
monument to be the balcony stage: 


Now Antony was of large stature and his weight was not a trifling matter. 
In this scene he is absolutely helpless—‘his death’s upon him, but not dead’— 
and cannot lift a finger to help those who are raising him to Cleopatra’s window 
(the window-sill was approximately 15 feet above the outer stage). His Guards 
probably carried him to the Monument on his great shield, and on it, I assume, 
he lay throughout the scene. How then was the helpless Antony ‘heaved aloft’ 
into Cleopatra’s window? 

The Guards below can raise him 6 or 7 feet above the street, but the distance 
to go is 15; and, unless provided with some machine, those above can do nothing 
to help—to ‘draw him hither’—until Antony is lifted to within a foot or two of 
the window-sill. Clearly there is more to heaving Antony aloft than hands— 
however numerous or willing—can accomplish unassisted. Whatever the pro- 
cedure, it had to be simple and unobtrusive, employing standard equipment, for 
the text takes the business in its stride. It had to be graceful, for the scene is 
deeply moving; it had to be sure, for a slip would have been disastrous. 


Barker, after calling the scene ‘disputable matter’, points out an additional 
obstacle, the balustrade of the balcony stage: 


. .. the upper stage of the public theatre must have had a balustrade at least 
three feet high. Swinging a dying man over it and lowering him again asks some 
care. Granted this done with skill and grace, what of the effect of the rest of the 
scene, of Antony’s death and Cleopatra’s lament over him, played behind the 
balustrade as behind bars? Clearly it would be a poor one. The balustrade must, 
one presumes, have been removed for the occasion or made to swing open, if 
the ordinary upper stage is used.’ 


As a matter of fact, the obstacle of the balustrade looms so great in the eyes 
of Barker that he is forced into suggesting that the monument might not 
have been the balcony stage at all: 


. . . Suppose that the upper stage to which Antony is hoisted were not the 
usual balcony, but something a little more accessible, to which the guards might 
climb without delay, and from which Cleopatra might be as easily brought down.* 


What could have been more ‘accessible’ (as Barker puts it) than the dais, 
with the throne, upon which both Octavius and Cleopatra had sat in 
previous scenes, removed? Indeed, it would appear that without such a 
piece of scaffolding to receive the dying Antony, even modern producers 


 W. J. Lawrence, Physical Conditions of the Elizabethan Playhouse (Cambridge, Mass., 
1927), pp. 119-20. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 348-9. 

3 Prefaces, Second Series (London, 1930), pp. 162-3. 4 Ibid., p. 165, ”. 1. 
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are obliged to adopt an expedient as clumsy as the device described by 
Lady Benson, hit upon by her husband’s company at Stratford in 1898: 


‘Cleopatra’ and her maids were discovered on a high balcony, and when the 
dying ‘Antony’ was brought in . . . we used to lower strips of linen, which the 
guards wound round ‘Antony’, and raising him on the butt-ends of tote halberts, 
helped us to hoist him over the balcony. This was no easy task. . 


How much simpler and how infinitely more effective was the version pro- 
duced by Catherine Cornell a year ago, which employed a scaffold about 
five feet high for the heaving of Antony aloft.2 The Cornell company 
needed no strips of linen (nor crane and windlass) to accomplish the feat 
with seriousness and dignity. 

That the balcony stage of the public theatre came into frequent use during 
the original performances of Shakespeare there is little doubt. But there is 
also some reason to believe that instead of employing the balcony stage as 
has hitherto been assumed, some ascents and descents probably depended 
upon a platform superimposed on the main stage. Whether this platform 
was the dais of the state with throne removed or a scaffold brought on stage 
for the purpose is, of course, conjectural, as is the question of whether it 
was ‘discovered’ on the inner stage or thrust on to the main stage—or 
remained fixed on the main stage (or inner stage) throughout the action of 
the entire play. 


? Quotation taken from A. C. Sprague, Shakespeare and the Actors (Cambridge, Mass., 
1944), P. 332. 

2 The production I saw took place in Boston. True, the dimming of the spotlights 
helped to carry the business off smoothly, but the lifting of the dying Antony to a platform 
lower than the heads of the guards could have been accomplished just as neatly on the 
Elizabethan sunlit stage. In the Boston production the scaffolding was quietly set in place 
on the stage behind the closed front curtain while a short scene was performed in front of 
the proscenium arch. 

3 In addition to the examples given above there are the cases of Berowne and Hermione. 
In Love’s Labour ’s Lost (1v. iii. 79) Berowne’s remark, ‘here sit I in the sky’, which puzzles 
Barker (Prefaces, First Series, pp. 20-1), could refer to a piece of scaffolding on the main 
stage rather than, as Barker conjectures, to the balcony stage with a sturdy property tree 
against it. And surely the ‘statue’ of Hermione, which Paulina twice commands to ‘descend’ 
(The Winter’s Tale, v. iii. 88 and 99), must have stood on such a structure rather than in the 
balcony, because the effectiveness of the scene demands that Hermione come to life and 
descend in full view of the startled characters on the stage as well as of the audience. 
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IZAAK WALTON, BISHOP MORLEY, AND 
LOVE AND TRUTH 


By Davip Novarr 


R. H. J. OLIVER has recently summarized the external evidence for 
attributing Love and Truth (1680) to Izaak Walton and has made 
additions to the convincing verbal parallels, first pointed out by Thomas 
Zouch, between this pamphlet and Walton’s acknowledged work.' There 
is little need to add to Mr. Oliver’s examples, but several others may per- 
haps be cited to make a safe attribution a sure one. We may begin by repeat- 
ing Zouch’s comparison? of ‘I wish as heartily as you can, that they 
[clergymen] would not only read, but pray, the Common Prayer; and, not 
huddle it up so fast’? with Walton’s statement in the Life of Herbert that 
Herbert reproved ‘the indecencies of the peoples behaviour, in the time of 
Divine Service; and of those Ministers that hudled up the Church-prayers, 
without a visible reverence and affection’.t Walton’s source here is the 
chapter on “The Parson praying’ in Herbert’s The Country Parson, and he 
must have remembered it well, for in the Life he made much of its emphasis 
on the reasonableness of the church service.’ In Love and Truth the author 
refers to his ‘plain way’ (p. 551) and says, ‘I shall not be so curious for 
words or method, as diligent to speak reason and truth plainly, and without 
provocation’ (p. 552). In the Life of Donne the same sentiment is expressed: 
‘{I] resolu’d the World should see the best plain Picture of the Authors Life 
that my artless Pensil, guided by the hand of truth, could present to it’ (p. 9). 
It appears in the Life of Herbert, too: 
. . . my design is rather to assure the Reader, that I have used very great diligence to 
inform my self, that I might inform him of the truth of what follows; and though I 
cannot adorn it with eloquence, yet I will do it with sincerity (p. 293). 
The use of ‘curious’ in Love and Truth is like the ‘curious Pensil’ on the title- 
page of Reliquiae Wottonianae, which Walton edited, and like the ‘curious 
Pen’ which he attributed to Wotton in the 1670 version of the Life of Donne.® 


 *Izaak Walton as Author of Love and Truth and Thealma and Clearchus’, R.E.S. xxv 
(1949), 24-37. 

2 In Walton’s Lives . . . To which is now first added, Love and Truth (1817), ii. 419-20. 

3 Love and Truth, p. 551 in The Compleat Walton (1929), ed. Geoffrey Keynes. All 
quotations from and page references to Love and Truth relate to this edition. 

+ The Lives of Dr. John Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, Mr. Richard Hooker, Mr. George 
Herbert (London, 1675), p. 307. All quotations from and page references to these lives 
relate, unless otherwise stated, to this edition. 

5 Herbert comments in detail here on the manner of the parson’s praying and says that 
the congregation is not to answer in a ‘hudling, or slubbering fashion’. Works of George 
Herbert, ed. F. E. Hutchinson (Oxford, 1941), p. 231. 

© Lives (1670), [Donne] p. ro. 

R.E.S. New Series, Vol. II, No. 5 (1951) 
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Two passages in the Life of Hooker are interesting because they are 
echoed in Love and Truth. In the Life of Hooker Walton refers to the Non- 


conformists as 


... men that were become positive in asserting, That a Papist cannot be saved: 
insomuch that about this time, at the Execution of the Queen of Scots, the Bishop 
that preached her Funeral Sermon (which was Doctor Howland, then Bishop of 
Peterborough) was reviled for not being positive for her Damnation. And besides 
this boldness of their becoming Gods, so far as to set limits to his Mercies . . . 


(p. 198). 
In Love and Truth a similar sentiment about the Nonconformists is ex- 
pressed, though in different words, when they are said to call themselves 


The Godly Party: And by degrees came to such a confidence that they only 
were so; that they made God to be as cruel and ill natured a God as they were 
men: Not allowing him to save any, but themselves, and their Party (p. 556). 


In the Life of Hooker, too, Walton attributes to Whitgift a long, impassioned 
speech delivered before Queen Elizabeth in order that he may show Whit- 
gift’s zeal for the preservation of church property. It is an obvious fabrica- 
tion, which probably sprang from two detailed incidents in Paule’s Life of 
Whitgift (1612, pp. 20-1, 28-9), and reads in part: 

This may occasion Your Majesty to consider that there is such a sin as Sacriledge ; 
and to incline You to prevent the Curse that will follow it, I beseech You also to con- 
sider, that Constantine the first Christian Emperor, and Helena his Mother; that 
King Edgar, and Edward the Confessor, and indeed many others of Your Pre- 
decessors, and many private Christians, have also given to God, and to his Church, 
much Land, and many Immunities, which they might have given to those of their own 
Families, and did not: but, gave them for ever as an absolute Right and Sacrifice 
to God: And, with these Immunities and Lands they have entail’d a Curse upon 
the Alienators of them. . . . And, though I pretend not to Prophesie; yet I beg 
Posterity to take notice of what is already become visible in many Families; ‘That 
Church-land added to an ancient and just Inheritance, hath proved like a Moth 
fretting a Garment, and secretly consumed both. . . . And, though I shall forbear 
to speak reproachfully of Your Father, yet I beg You to take notice, that a part of 
the Churches Rights, added to the vast Treasure left him by his Father, hath been 
conceived to bring an unavoidable Consumption upon both, notwithstanding all his 
diligence to preserve them. 

And consider that after the violation of those Laws, to which he had sworn in 
Magna Charta, God did so far deny him his restraining Grace, that as King Saul 
after he was forsaken of God, fell from one sin to another; so he, till at last he fell 
into greater sins than I am willing to mention (pp. 191 [misnumbered ‘171’]-193). 


The parallel in Love and Truth is not only a close one, but it reveals another 
of Walton’s sources for the passage in the Life of Hooker: 


God prevent the Nation from such necessities, as shall make them guilty of so 
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many Curses as have been by the Doners of those Lands intailed with those Lands 
upon those men, that alienate them to any other use than for the use of those that 
shall serve at God’s Altar, to which end the Priests Portion was kept with Care 
and Conscience till the days of King Henry the Eighth, who is noted, to make the 
first breach of those Oaths that were always taken and kept by his Predecessors, 
and taken by himself too, to preserve the Church-Lands. . . . I refer you to a little 
Treatise written by the Learned Sir Henry Spelman (called De non temerandis 
Ecclesiis,) and especially to the Preface before it; in which you may find many 
sad Observations of the said King; and find there also, that more of the Nobility, 
and those other Families and their Children that then shared the Church-Lands, 
came to die by the Sword of Justice, and other eminent misfortunes in twenty 
years, than had suffered in four hundred years before the dissolution (pp. 546-7). 


In Love and Truth there is a pointed example of the difference between 
receiving directions and carrying them out, related in terms of a servant 
and his master (p. 565). The clarity of the distinctions made is similar to 
the treatment of such problems in seventeenth-century casuistry. It is not 
surprising that the same example appears in one of Bishop Sanderson’s 
cases of conscience. Nor is it surprising to find that this particular case, 
‘Bishop Sanderson’s Judgment in One View [for the Settlement of the 
Church]’,! is one of the tracts appended to Walton’s Life of Sanderson in 
1678 (pp. 87-167; the example is on pp. 91-2). 

Several paragraphs in Love and Truth are devoted to the conversations 
of Eleazar Duncon and Fulgentio Micanzio in Venice about the year 1648. 
Even these, remote as they may seem from Walton, may be linked to him. 
His interest in Father Fulgentio grew out of his interest in Paolo Sarpi, 
whose books he had used as sources for parts of his Life of Wotton. Al- 
though he did not use Fulgentio’s Life of Sarpi in writing his Life of 
Wotton (both appeared in 1651), his acquaintance with it is evident in his 
paraphrase of a passage from its “Translator To the Reader’ in the Life of 
Hooker,? and in his reference to it in the Life of Sanderson. Walton prob- 
ably did not know Eleazar Duncon, but his brother Edmund had given him 


' This is not one of Sanderson’s genuine cases, but an artificial one, the questions 
answered by quotations from Sanderson’s prefaces and printed sermons. It was first 
printed with Reason and Judgement: or, Special Remarques Of the Life Of the Renowned 
Dr. Sanderson (Oxford, 1663). The story utilized in Love and Truth is in § 12 of the Preface 
to Sanderson’s Sermons (1657), reprinted in The Works of Robert Sanderson, D.D., ed. 
William Jacobson (Oxford, 1854), ii. xxxi. 

? The Life of the Most Learned Father Paul, sig. A2¥: ‘I may say of him {Sarpi], as twas 
said of Adryanus Turnebus, that he not onely knew more then others, but what he knew he 
knew better ; (he knowing by causes by definitions by relations and practise).’ Life of Hooker, 
p. 166: ‘He [Hooker] did not only know more of Causes and Effects, but what he knew, he 
knew better then other men.’ 

3 Walton has Sanderson quote ‘the Author of his [Sarpi’s] life’ to say that Sarpi ‘was 
born with a bashfulness as invincible, as I have found my own to be’. Life of Sanderson 
(1678), sig. i8. Fulgentio had written that as a child Sarpi ‘gave a true presage of his 
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information about George Herbert shortly before 1670, and Edmund may 
also have told him about his brother’s relations with Father Fulgentio. 
It is not likely, however, that there was much congeniality between them, 
for Edmund Duncon, unlike his brothers Eleazar and John, was a puritan. 
In the Life of Herbert, Walton seems reluctant to use information which 
Edmund Duncon furnished him when he has another source. But we need 
not look here to Edmund Duncon as Walton’s informant. While his friend 
George Morley was in Paris during the interregnum, he officiated occasion- 
ally at the chapel of Sir Richard Browne, the transplanted Chapel Royal. 
The pastor of the exiled English Church was John Cosin, Dean of Peter- 
borough. Cosin was assisted by his fellow prebendary of Durham, Eleazar 
Duncon, when Duncon was not off on one of his jaunts to Italy. Morley 
was familiar with Cosin and doubtless with Duncon also. He probably 
heard the story about Father Fulgentio from Duncon himself, and Walton 
heard it from him. 

The strength and importance of the relationship between Walton and 
Morley have never been adequately stressed, despite Walton’s own state- 
merts. An understanding of the relationship not only helps to explain the 
impulse which motivated Love and Truth but also sheds light on the origin 
and development of that peculiar strain of sweet and reasonable piety 
which is usually associated with Walton. We must rely largely upon circum- 
stantial evidence to account for the occasion of their first meeting and to 
understand the social and intellectual opportunities which their friend- 
ship provided for Walton. From Walton’s statement of the ‘forty years 
friendship’ in his dedication of the Lives (1670) to Morley, it is certain that 
the men met about 1630. Before this time Walton had met John Donne, 
and Donne had probably introduced him to his friend Sir Henry Wotton, 
Provost of Eton since July 1624. The worldly Wotton felt a kindly con- 
descension toward Walton but heartily enjoyed his company. Wotton was 
not Walton’s only friend at Eton. If he respected Sir Henry, he must have 
loved the ever-memorable John Hales, for Hales is Piscator in academic 
dress. This acquaintance is undoubtedly attested in William Fulman’s 
asking Walton in 1673 to help him collect material for a life of Hales, and 
in Walton’s gathering information about Hales’s years at Eton. It is 
stamped, too, on Walton’s Life of Wotton, into which Hales enters only 
with hesitance, but where his spirit is written largely. The entire Life, 
with its emphasis on the evils of wrangling in the Church, with its thesis 
‘Disputandi Pruritus, Ecclesiarum Scabies’, breathes the tolerance and 


future deportment, . . . being in himnselfe a meere retirednesse, and of a semblant or meane, 
alwaies thoughtfull, and rather melancholique then serious’ (p. 4), and had said that Sarpi 
was, in his twenty-seventh year, rather ‘of a serious and retired disposition, than any way 
facile or joviall’ (p. 24). 
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kindliness associated with Walton, the sweetness and reasonableness that 
long familiarity with Hales would have fostered and nurtured. Hales was 
no recluse among his tomes at Eton, and when he went to London he 
sought congenial company. Perhaps he was more at home in his Eton 
library, but he was not a stranger at the meetings of the sons of Ben, and 
he is among them enshrined in Suckling’s ‘A Sessions of the Poets’. Is it 
not possible that he thought his friend Walton, the London tradesman-poet, 
would enjoy such company and that on one occasion or more the two sat 
by themselves and ‘most gravely did smile’? ‘I only knew Ben Jonson’,' 
Walton writes, but certainly Aubrey would not have queried him for 
nothing. Nor did Walton fail him. ‘I only knew Ben Jonson: But my Lord 
of Winton knew him very well.’ George Morley was not ‘my Lord of 
Winton’, however, until 1662, and when Walton was introduced to him in 
1630 by John Hales he was writing such verses as 


Thus did we round it, and did never shrinke 
till we, that wanted cupps, now wanted drinke.* 


Sitting behind Hales at ‘A Sessions of the Poets’ was a man who frequently 
sat at his feet at Eton. Lucius Cary (who became Viscount Falkland in 
1633) 

. . - was of late so gone with divinity, 
That he had almost forgot his poetry. 


But Falkland, settled at Great Tew in the ’30s, did not forget his friends 
the poets. Indeed, some of the divines about him were the very poets he 
had known in London. Certainly Chillingworth and Morley were here, 
and perhaps Hales came from time to time. The group was a brilliant one. 
In addition to Morley and Chillingworth, Clarendon, who himself came 
occasionally, mentions Sheldon, Hammond, Earle, ‘and indeed all Men of 
eminent Parts and Faculties in Oxford, besides those who resorted thither 
from London’? Falkland’s most recent biographer includes Thomas 
Barlow among the company and speculates that Sanderson may have 
visited.* The ‘college situated in a purer air’ owed more to Hales than the 
books borrowed by Chillingworth in writing The Religion of Protestants; 
from him it took its breadth of inquiry, its latitude of opinion. The future 
Lord of Winton was still able to answer smilingly when asked what it was 
the Arminians held, ‘that they held all the best bishoprics and deaneries in 
England’. Even as late as 1660 he was condemning the rigidity of some of 


* Walton’s letter to John Aubrey, dated 22 Nov. 1680, is reprinted in The Compleat 
Walton, pp. 603-4. 

? Quoted by Kurt Weber, Lucius Cary, Second Viscount Falkland (New York, 194°), 
p. 106. 

3 Life of Edward Earl of Clarendon (Oxford, 1759), i. 42: 

* Weber, op. cit., p. 82. 
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the clergy.' If Falkland and Chillingworth are most readily associated with 
Great Tew, with its infinite questioning and wise tolerance, it is because 
they are remembered primarily for their early speculation. Like the others 
at Great Tew, they, too, came to advocate the Royalist cause, but unlike 
Hyde and Morley and Sheldon, they did not live to force their partisan- 
ship to its extreme. Those liberal theorists were forced to extremes at the 
Restoration, and their earlier tolerance is forgotten in their later dogmatism. 
At Great Tew, however, Morley was still more than two decades removed 
from ‘my Lord of Winton’. He was still in the midst of congenial Oxford 
companions, probably being teased for his leanings toward Calvin. Morley 
may well have appeared at Great Tew on several occasions with a humbler 
companion. Walton tells us that Morley introduced him to Sanderson, 
Chillingworth, and Hammond, that in 1678 he had known Sanderson 
almost forty years. Morley was still visiting Great Tew in 1638 and 1639, 
and Sanderson may well have been there. Hammond was there frequently 
before 1633, though less frequently thereafter, and Chillingworth wrote his 
book there. Walton was certainly no more than an occasional hanger-on, 
but here were all the men he speaks of familiarly and fondly. By them, if 
they noticed him at all, he was treated perhaps with slightly more deference 
than Falkland’s servants. But the largeness of spirit that informed them 
here informed him too. If he retained more of it than they did, it was 
because his role was a different one, a lesser one than theirs. And when his 
abilities were recognized, when he was called upon to render a higher and 
a more immediate service than was comfortable to him, he, too, lost some 
of his early innocency and tolerance. 

The relationship between Morley and Walton had ripened sufficiently 
by 1647 so that a member of Parliament who wished to prevent Morley’s 
expulsion from Oxford sent for Walton, who ‘knew Dr. Morley well’, and 
asked him to communicate specific directions to Morley.? Morley became 
Bishop of Worcester shortly after the Restoration, and Walton was in 1661 
and 1662 employed as his steward. The Life of Hooker (1665), the collected 
Lives of 1670 and 1675, and the Life of Sanderson (1678) are all dedicated 
to Morley, and Walton says that the Life of Hooker and the Life of Herbert 
were written under his roof. Walton’s will, made the year he died, refers 
to personal belongings in Farnham Castle, Morley’s episcopal residence. 
For two decades, then, Walton was in Morley’s service, or, at any rate, 
lived with him. There has been much comment about the men who just 
missed beatification because Walton did not write their lives, but Morley’s 


? See his letter of 10 Feb. 1660 to John Cosin in The Correspondence of fohn Cosin, D.D. 
(Part i, 1869), pp. 291-2. (Vol. lii of the Publications of the Surtees Society.) 

? In the Dedication of the Life of Sanderson (1678). 

> Life of Sanderson (1678), sigs. £4¥-f5*. 

* Dedication of Lives (1670). 
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name is never among them. The intrusion of Morley into the Life of 
Sanderson points to Walton’s admiration and affection for him. By dying 
a year after Walton instead of a year before him, Morley may well have lost 
immortality. 

How does the relationship of Walton and Morley affect the problem of 
the authorship of Love and Truth? The argument of the pamphlet is con- 
tained in two letters dated twelve years apart. The letters, addressed to 
brothers, are a clever structural device to provide objective evidence for 
the author’s assertion that ‘he that considers the temper of the present 
times, and your restless activity in it, may conclude, you are as willing to 
begin new Commotions, as you are senseless of the old’ (p. 562). By using 
this device the author is permitted in the second letter to refer to the 
first in order to show that the ‘Commotions’ are similar. The method of 
historical analogy is hardly peculiar to Walton, but it is a favourite technique 
of his. The survey of Elizabethan nonconformity in the Life of Hooker is 
pertinent to Hooker’s biography, but the length of the survey was deter- 
mined by its applicability to conditions in 1665. Whitgift’s speech in this 
Life seems like a digression, but in showing Whitgift’s attitude directly 
(and Hooker’s by suggestion), Walton meant to give forceful support to 
the Restoration Church on the issue of property. In the Life of Sanderson, 
the detailed recounting of the trials of the ousted clergy during the Civil 
War and the Protectorate distorts its emphasis and proportion, but Walton 
was writing with an eye on the contemporary scene. Walton confesses, in 
fact, that his addition of two paragraphs about church music to the recen- 
sion of the Life of Donne (1658) was dictated by the prohibitions of the 
Commonwealth when he concludes, ‘But now oh Lord——’,! and adds in 
1670 the date ‘1656’ to make clear his reference. The analogical method 
seems Waltonian, then. But there is another element, correlative to the 
analogy, which seems Waltonian. Walton used fictitious dates, but he 
usually made them significant. His elegy on John Donne was probably 
written in 1633 for inclusion in Poems, By F. D., but when he first dated it 
in the Lives (1670), he dramatically used ‘April 7. 1631’ to indicate that the 
poem was spontaneously conceived eight days after Donne’s death. In 
like fashion, he dated Donne’s ‘Hymn to God my God, in my Sickness’ 
‘March 23. 1630[1]’,> eight days before Donne’s death, in order to support 
his original statement that Donne’s interest in divine poetry continued to 
his very deathbed. We should expect, then, that the appearance of 
‘February the 18. 1667[8]’ as the date of the first letter in Love and Truth 
would not be haphazard if Walton wrote it. The date is particularly signi- 
ficant with regard to Morley. 


* Life of Donne (1658), p. 79. 2 Lives (1670), [Donne] p. 56. 
3 Life of Donne (1658), p. 85. 
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Morley’s lifelong friend and advocate was the Earl of Clarendon, and 
Morley’s fortune fell when Clarendon’s did. Clarendon was compelled to 
resign the Great Seal on 30 August 1667. On 23 December of that year 
Pepys wrote that Morley and other great prelates were suspended and that 
there was a cloud upon Archbishop Sheldon. In January 1668 Sir Orlando 
Bridgeman, Clarendon’s successor, proposed a plan for the comprehension 
of the more moderate dissenters and a limited indulgence toward others, 
and a Bill for that purpose was drawn up by Sir Matthew Hale. Bishop 
Morley was scheduled to preach before the King on Ash Wednesday, 
5 February 1668; his sermon was ready, but he never delivered it." The 
following day Andrew Marvell wrote, “The present news out of doors is 
that . . . on Tuesday last the Bishop of Winchester was discharged from 
being Dean of the Chapell.’? On 8 February the King appointed Morley’s 
successor, and on the roth, six days after Morley’s dismissal, the King him- 
self advocated a Bill of comprehension in the House of Lords. The temper 
of Parliament was against him; the Commons, informed that the Bill was 
to be introduced, moved that people who had a mind to bring new laws 
concerning religion into the House should come with ropes about their 
necks.3 The first of the letters in Love and Truth is dated two weeks after 
Morley’s dismissal, eight days after Parliament threw out the Bill of com- 
prehension. Certainly this is Walton up to his old tricks. These were dis- 
heartening and stirring days for Morley, days which Walton would have 
remembered in detail, for he was undoubtedly with Morley throughout 
them. 

Morley’s successor as Dean of the Chapel Royal was Herbert Croft, 
Bishop of Hereford. The King chose wisely, for Croft was moderate to- 
ward dissenters and an advocate for comprehension, but he did not choose 
as wisely as he should have done. Croft had been a Roman Catholic in 
his youth, and at the root of his advocacy of moderation was his fear of 
popery. A devout man of considerable integrity, he was sufficiently in- 
discreet to use ‘much freedom with the king; but it was in the wrong place, 
not in private, but in the pulpit’.* When, in March 1670, the King, with 
an eye to his own domestic affairs, pushed a Bill for the dissolution of the 
marriage of Lord Roos, Croft demurred and lost his deanship. 

Still true to his principles of moderation and fearful of popery, Croft 
wrote The Naked Truth in 1675. The pamphlet is an earnest plea for 
comprehension, and so convinced was the Bishop of Hereford of the 
necessity of solidarity in the Church that he was willing to concede even 


* See Pepys’s Diary, entry for 6 Feb. 1668. 

? Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell, ed. H. M. Margoliouth (Oxford, 1927), ii. 63-4. 
> See Pepys’s Diary, entry for 10 Feb. 1668. 

* Burnet’s History of His Own Time (Oxford, 1823), i. 448. 
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on the question of episcopacy. There is little doubt about his authorship. 
Wood makes no reservations in attributing The Naked Truth to him.' 
Andrew Marvell, who supported The Naked Truth in his Mr. Smirke; or, 
the Divine in Mode (1676), was coy about his own authorship and that of 
The Naked Truth. But in a letter, he addressed the author of The Naked 
Truth as ‘my Lord’ and he mentions ‘y’ Ldships generosity’,” and in his 
own pamphlet he referred not too obliquely to the author of The Naked 
Truth as ‘a true son, if not a father, of the Church of England’ even as he 
pointed there to Philip Fell of Eton as the author of Lex Talionis in his 
comment on its sub-title, ‘The Author of the Naked Truth stripped naked 
(to the fell, or to the skin)’. As late as 1688 Croft was still writing in 
favour of indulging consciences.* 

The appearance of The Naked Truth in 1675 was, Wood says, ‘like a 
comet. “It drew . . . the eyes of all that could look upon it.”’’> It drew, too, 
a succession of animadversions and annotations of the animadversions that 
continued into 1682. Love and Truth was not published until 1680, and 
we may ask why Walton waited five years before he ventured his opinion. 
The answer doubtless lies in Bishop Morley’s temporary deviation from 
his usual firm stand against comprehension. During the years immediately 
before and after the appearance of The Naked Truth, his fear of popery was 
greater than his fear of dissent, and he thought desirable the consolidation 
of English Protestantism.® But in 1679 and 1680 the trials of the Popish 
Plot, the renewed efforts of the Whigs to force the Church to tolerate dis- 
sent, made Conformity and Comprehension rallying-points for all England. 
As Trevelyan says, “The word was passed round that “forty-one’’ had come 
again: the Church was in danger.’? The Naked Truth itself was republished 
in 1680, but Love and Truth was probably written in reply to the first 
edition. For some time prior to 1680 Bishop Morley, and Walton, too, had 
little love for the tolerance which The Naked Truth espoused. Nor, in view 
of the events of 1668, would they have had much affection for its author. 
Zouch thought Love and Truth a reference to Ephesians iv. 15, ‘speaking 
the truth in love’. Perhaps Walton was remembering the days at Great 


* Athenae Oxonienses, ed. Bliss (1813-20), iv. 312-16. 
? He sent a copy of his letter to his nephew, William Popple, 15-17 July 1676. Op. cit. 
ii .324. 
3 In The Complete Works of Andrew Marvell, ed. Grosart (1875), iv. 10, 159. 
* See Wood’s comment on A short Discourse concerning the Reading his Majesty’s late 
Declaration in Churches in op. cit. iv. 316-17. 
5 Ibid. 312. Wood quotes Edward Pearse, The Conformists Plea for Non-conformists 
(London, 1682). 
® See John Stoughton, History of Religion in England, rev. edn. (London, 1881), iii. 
428-30. 
7 England under the Stuarts, 9th edn. (London, 1920), p. 408. 
8 “The Life of Mr. Isaac Walton’ in Walton’s Lives (1796), p. xxxii, n. g. 
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Tew, when Chillingworth was writing The Religion of Protestants and used 
as his sub-title An Answer to a Book Entitled Mercy and Truth, or, Charity 
Maintained by Catholics.' More likely Walton had in mind Zechariah viii. 
19, ‘Love the truth and peace’, which Croft had used as a motto on his title- 
page. Here, doubtless, is an eye for an eye, and though Walton spoke of 
love and truth, he was being somewhat negligent in charity. 

More than the verbal parallels, then, links Love and Truth to Walton. 
If the sentiments in Love and Truth do not accord entirely with those in 
the Life of Wotton and in the Compleat Angler, they are harmonious with 
those in the Life of Hooker and the Life of Sanderson. In the Life of Wotton 
and in the Compleat Angler are still reflected something of the broad 
tolerance that Walton knew at Eton and the sweet reasonableness that he 
knew at Great Tew. But even Hales and Falkland had to take sides, and 
Walton himself dared to insert into the Compleat Angler in 1655 Christopher 
Harvey’s laudatory poem, “The Book of Common Prayer’. We may regret 
the stiffness of discipline which underlies Love and Truth, but we must 
admire the effectiveness of its discursive charm in a pamphlet war other- 
wise carried on with crabbed disputation and sharp invective. We must 
admire, too, the aged biographer who had courage and vitality enough to 
turn to a new form, to adapt his old skills and hard-won knowledge and 
experience that he might serve his Church. And we must admire, too, the 
man of eighty-seven years who remembered the hurt done the friend he 
loved best and who did all he could when he saw old wounds reopened. 

' Written in 1634 by the Jesuit Edward Knott. When Knott discovered that Chilling- 
worth was answering him in his defence of Protestantism, he sought to prejudice readers 
against him by accusing him of Socinianism in a pamphlet called A Direction to be Observed 
by N. N. If He Mean to Proceed in Answering the Book, entitled, Mercy and Truth, or 
Charity Maintained (1636). The use of ‘N. N.’ here is the same as at the end of the intro- 
ductory letter in Love and Truth, addressed to Henry Brome. ‘N. N.’ is obviously a device 
for indicating ‘No Name’, stemming perhaps from the use of ‘N.’ in the Prayer Book. Its 
conventionality is seen in the number of ‘N. N.’ entries in Donald Wing’s Short-title 
Catalogue, 1641-1700. It has no additional significance in Love and Truth, where it is in 
fact omitted from the copy in the library of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

The address of the introductory letter to Henry Brome made Sir Harris Nicolas doubt- 
ful whether Walton was even the editor of Love and Truth. He argued that all of Walton’s 
works had been published by Marriott, and that Marriott was still living when Love and 
Truth was published. But this shows the care that Walton took to remain anonymous. 
He did not give Love and Truth to his own publisher, but to Morley’s. Joanna Brome, 
widow of Henry, published several items for Morley in 1683. 
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DR. JOHNSON ON MACBETH: 1745 AND 1765 
By ARTHUR SHERBO 


N 1745 Johnson published anonymously a pamphlet entitled Miscel- 

laneous Observations on the Tragedy of Macbeth: With Remarks on 
Sir T. Hanmer’s Edition of Shakespeare. The pamphlet consists of forty-six 
notes on Macbeth and a short concluding section in which Johnson tells 
the reader what is wrong with Sir Thomas Hanmer’s late edition of Shake- 
speare. In 1765 Johnson’s own edition of Shakespeare was published. An 
examination and comparison of the 1745 Miscellaneous Observations and 
the notes which accompany the text of Macbeth in the 1765 edition show 
something of what Johnson learned about Shakespeare and Shakespeare’s 
language in those twenty years which intervened." 

On the same page with the Dramatis Personae of Macbeth Johnson states: 
‘Most of the notes which the present Editor has subjoined to this play 
were published by him in a small pamphlet in 1745.’ This statement, so 
far as it goes, is true, but it does not say that of the original forty-six 
‘observations’ or ‘notes’ twenty-seven show change ranging from complete 
omission to the relatively small additions of a single phrase. It does not, 
further, say anything about the notes which were added by Johnson. Nor 
does it say where, how many times, and in what respects he differs from 
Warburton, who, at least in the notes to this one play, comes in for far 
more attention than does any other previous editor of Shakespeare’s text. 
Some of the changes that Johnson made in his early Observations when 
he came to edit Macbeth are more significant than others, but for the sake 
of thoroughness all the changes, the trivial as well as the important, will 
be noted. No notice has been taken of ‘observations’ incorporated into 
the notes to the play without any change whatsoever. Since Johnson 
entitled his pamphlet Miscellaneous Observations . . ., but called those 
‘observations’ ‘notes’ in the text of the pamphlet, they will be referred to 
as ‘notes’ hereafter. 

Note I, a long note on Shakespeare’s use of ‘enchantment’ and ‘super- 
natural agents’, is the same except for two omissions. One occurs in the 


* To the best of my knowledge no study of this kind has been attempted. Karl Young 
in his ‘Samuel Johnson on Shakespeare: One Aspect’, University of Wisconsin Studies in 
Language and Literature, No. 18 (1923), notes (p. 171, n. 93) that ‘With a few corrections 
and omissions, virtually all of the annotation in Miscellaneous Observations reappears in 
the completed edition of Shakespeare’. See also Joseph Wood Krutch, Samuel Fohnson 
(New York, 1944), pp. 328-30. 

2 The Plays of William Shakespeare (London, 1765), vi. 368. The 1825 (Oxford) edition 
of Johnson’s works, vol. v, is used throughout for the text of the Miscellaneous Observations, 
the Proposals of 1756, and the Preface and General Observations of the 1765 edition. 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. II, No. 5 (1951) 
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sentence which begins (Misc. Obs., p. 57) “Whether St. Chrysostom’, &c. 
Johnson omits the last phrase, ‘and distance, either of time or place, is 
sufficient to reconcile weak minds to wonderful relations’. The second 
omission occurs in the sentence which starts (p. 58) “Thus the doctrine of 
witchcraft’, &c. Johnson omits ‘and it had a tendency to free cowardice 
from reproach’. 

Note II (erroneously marked III) omits the first two sentences, a 
comment on ‘Kernes and Gallowglasses’, and adds “This is followed by 
Dr. Warburton.’ at the end. (I. ii. 9—15.)' 

Note III, attacking one of Theobald’s emendations, omits the last para- 
graph, complimenting that editor. (I. ii. 36-8.) 

Note VI. In this note Johnson committed the error of thinking that the 
Thane of Cawdor had been taken prisoner by Macbeth. Warburton, in 
his edition of 1747, corrected the error. Johnson prints Warburton’s note, 
which after mentioning Theobald continues: “Then comes another, and 
says, a strange forgetfulness in Shakespear, when Macbeth has taken this 
Thane of Cawdor prisoner, not to know that he was fallen into the King’s 
displeasure for rebellion. But this is only blunder upon blunder.’ War- 
burton’s correct reading follows, and then Johnson’s frank, but terse, 
confession: “The second blunderer was the present editor.’ 

Note IX is omitted. Johnson had emended ‘ow’d’ to ‘own’d’, unaware 
that the Elizabethan ‘owe’ could mean ‘possess’. It is in the omission of 
early emendations such as this that the added knowledge which Johnson 
gained by his work on the Dictionary becomes apparent. (I. iv. 7-11.) 

Note XI, on differing emendations offered by Hanmer, Warburton, and 
himself on the same word, adds ‘Dr. Warburton has since changed fiefs 
to fief’d, and Har.uer has altered safe to shap’d. I am afraid none of us 
have hit the right word.’ (1. iv. 22~7; the emendations occur in 1. 27.) 

Note XV, Johnson’s emendation of ‘seat’ and ‘senses’ (he proposed 
‘site’ and ‘sense’) is omitted, but Warburton is corrected for suggesting 
the second of these emendations. Of the emendation Johnson says: ‘All 
this coil is to little purpose.’ (I. vi. 1-9.) 

Note XVI, on ‘the arguments by which Lady Macbeth persuades her 
husband to commit the murder’, has a phrase added to the end—‘that obliga- 
tions laid on us by a higher power, could not be overruled by obligations 
which we lay upon ourselves’. (1. vii.) 

Note XX, containing the well-known comparison of a description of 
night by Dryden (The Conquest of Mexico) and that by Shakespeare in 


* Since Johnson’s scene-division is not that of modern editions I have added, in inost 
of the notes, act, scene, and line reference from a modern edition. These indicate the 
Passages which are quoted in Johnson’s Notes, and are included for the reader’s conveni- 
ence. I have used Kittredge’s edition of Shakespeare’s Complete Works (Boston, 1936). 
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Macbeth, is prefaced with ‘Of this passage an alteration was once proposed 
by me, of which I have now a less favourable opinion, yet will insert it as 
it may perhaps give some hint to other criticks’. Then follows the note 
in its entirety, with this sentence added at the end: ‘Whether to take 
horrour from the time means not rather to catch it as communicated, than 
to deprive the time of horrour, deserves to be considered.’ (11. i. 49-60.) 

Note XXI, in which Johnson proposed an emendation in punctuation 
and line arrangement, adds after ‘new hatch’d to the woeful time’, the 
explanatory ‘that is, should appear in uncommon numbers’. (11. iii. 59-66.) 

Note XXII is omitted. Here Johnson had proposed adding a word to 
a line to make it metrically regular. He suggested that ‘Many other emen- 
dations of the same kind, might be made, without any greater deviation 
from the printed copies, than is found in each of them from the rest’. It 
is significant that Johnson drops this note and the error implicit in it. 
(11. iti. 82-4.) 

Note XXIII, on the passage which contains the lines ‘— daggers / Un- 
mannerly breech’d with gore’, for which Johnson substituted ‘Unmanly 
drench’d with gore’, becomes two notes. One (p. 417, . 3) starts with 
“Mr. Pope has endeavoured’, and goes to the end of the original note as 
it appeared in 1745. The other (pp. 417-18, m. 5) is the first part of the 
original note of 1745 up to ‘Mr. Pope has endeavoured’, omitting ‘nor can 
it be imagined that Shakespear would reproach the murderer of his king 
only with want of manners’. (11. iii. 117-22.) 

Note XXV, a comment on ‘shoughs’, is omitted. (III. i. 92-5.) 

(Note XXVI, which involves Johnson’s misunderstanding of ‘the perfect 
spy 0’ th’ time’, appears in its entirety but is given a place here because it 
influenced the following note.) (111. i. 128-32.) 

Note XXVII is based on the misunderstanding which resulted from the 
preceding note. The first sentence, containing a reference to Theobald’s 
emendation, is omitted. The original note continues unchanged to ‘the 
time of their agreement’, and then continues, entirely changed, with ‘yet 
one of the murderers suborned suspects him of intending to betray them; 
the other observes, that, by his exact knowledge of what they were to do he 
appears to be employed by Macbeth, and needs not be mistrusted’ (p. 431, 
n.7). (Ill. iii. 2-4.) 

Note XXIX, in which Johnson suggests substituting ‘him’ for ‘he’, adds 
to the end, “The author might mean, It is better that Banquo’s blood were 
on thy face, than he in this room. Expressions thus imperfect are common 
in his works.’ It will be noted that Johnson’s interpretation of the line is 
correct; he merely did not know enough about early seventeenth-century 
grammar to realize that ‘he’ could be used for ‘him’. (111. iv. 12-14.) 

Note XXX, on Lady Macbeth’s speech, ‘O proper stuff! / This is the 
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very painting of your fear’, becomes two notes. One (p. 435,*) reads: “This 
speech is rather too long for the circumstances in which it is spoken. It 
had begun better at, Shame itself!’ The other (p. 436, 2.2) omits the 
sentence, ‘As starts’, etc., for which it substitutes “The author perhaps 
wrote’, followed by Johnson’s suggested reading. The last sentence is 
retained unchanged. (III. iv. 60-8.) 

Note XXXI, a mistaken emendation, is corrected, Johnson saying: ‘I 
once thought it should be Hail to all, but now I think the present reading is 
right.’ (111. iv. 87-92.) 

Note XXXII is omitted. This is the second note in which Johnson 
suggested another reading for ‘owe’, whose Elizabethan meaning of 
‘possess’ he had not then recognized. (III. iv. 110-16.) 

Note XXXIII. A suggested correction in the punctuation of |. 122 is 
omitted. The last sentence only is retained. (III. iv. 122-6.) 

Note XXXVII is omitted. Here, as in Note XXII, Johnson had pro- 
posed altering a line so as to make it metrically regular. (Iv. i. 150-4.) 

Note XXXYVIII, involving two mistaken emendations, is omitted. (Iv. 
ii. 14-26.) 

Note XXXIX. Johnson adds to the end of the second paragraph an 
example from Shakespeare which appears under the fourth definition of 
‘bestride’ in the Dictionary. (Iv. iii. 1-8.) 

Note XLI. ‘In the first line of this speech, the proper pauses are not 
observed in the present edition’ is omitted. (v. iii. 1-8.) 

Note XLII, the unfortunate substitution of ‘May’ for ‘way’ in Macbeth’s 
famous speech, adds to the end, “The author has May in the same sense 
elsewhere’, but Johnson does not indicate where the unquoted substantia- 
ting passage occurs. The Dictionary, however, does give another instance 
of ‘May’ in the sense in which Johnson would have it for this note. (v. 
ili, 22-3.) 

Note XLIII is another mistaken emendation (Johnson would read ‘— a 
‘vantage to be gone’ for ‘advantage to be given’). A sentence—‘He shut up 
himself and his soldiers, says Malcolm, in the castle, because when there 
is an opportunity to be gone they all desert him.’—is added after ‘Advantage 
or ’vantage, in the time of Shakespeare, signified opportunity’. (v. iv. 
10-14.) 

Note XLIV, in which Johnson again offered an unnecessary emendation 
(he did not insist on this one in 1765, as may be seen below), becomes two 
notes. To the first (pp. 476~7, ”. 5), which ends ‘were, like me, reckoning 
on tomorrow’, he adds the sentences ‘Such was once my conjecture, but 
I am now less confident. Macbeth might mean, that there would have 
been a more convenient time for such a word, for such intelligence, and 
so fall into the following reflection. We say we send word when we give 
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intelligence.’ The rest of the note becomes, unchanged, the second note in 
the edition (p. 477, ”. 6). (v. v. 15-24.) 

Before attempting to derive any conclusions it may be well to point out 
the number and the nature of those notes which appear in the 1765 edition 
of Macbeth, but which do not appear in the earlier Miscellaneous Observa- 
tions." Of some eighty-five notes which Johnson adds—a very few have 
been omitted as affording no information of value for this study—thirty- 
three are corrections of notes in Warburton’s edition, or disagreements 
with interpretations in that edition. Thirty-five are notes which involve 
paraphrases, explanations of difficult passages, or definition of words— 
in these Johnson did not concern himself with the notes of any previous 
editor. The remaining notes are concerned with various readings in 
different texts of Macbeth used by other editors, locale of a particular scene 
(p. 402, 2. 8), stage directions (p. 415, m. 9), a few comments on Pope's 
and Theobald’s readings, and one note (p. 466, . 1) which, it has been 
suggested, he derived (directly or indirectly) from The Lady’s Museum? 

One would expect that Johnson would feel more confident in the matter 
of Elizabethan language in 1765 than in 1745, since his work on the 
Dictionary had intervened. In his Proposals for Printing the Dramatick 
Works of William Shakespeare (1756) Johnson had said: 


With regard to obsolete or peculiar diction, the editor may, perhaps, claim 
some degree of confidence, having had more motives to consider the whole 
extent of our language than any other man from its first formation. (p. 100.) 


It is common knowledge that quotations from Shakespeare exceed those of 
any other writer in the Dictionary, and it should not, therefore, be sur- 
prising that the notes in the 1765 edition of Shakespeare should owe much 
to the reading that had been done for the Dictionary. That Johnson should 
go to the Dictionary for aid in editing Shakespeare is just as logical as the 
practice of modern editors who go to the Oxford English Dictionary. What 
should be of interest, however, is the extent to which Johnson used the 
Dictionary in his editing of Macbeth. 

If one forgets, for the moment, the notes in the edition which derived 
from those in the Miscellaneous Observations, it is of no little significance 
that Johnson, both when he took issue with Warburton and when he added 
a note of his own, found his authority in the Dictionary in no less than 
thirty instances. That is to say, at least thirty notes in the edition of 
Macbeth have as their basis definitions in the Dictionary which give as 
examples of usage the very passages in Macbeth on which Johnson is com- 

? It must be understood that those notes of previous editors which Johnson prints 
without any comment of his own are not included in what follows. 


2 Miriam R. Small, “The Source of a Note in Johnson’s Edition of Macbeth’, M.L.N. 
xliii (1928), 34-5. 
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menting. In addition, there are some five to ten notes which are given 
authority by definitions in the Dictionary citing passages in Shakespeare 
other than the one Johnson is examining. One can almost see the notes 
to Macbeth being compiled from the Miscellaneous Observations and from 
the Dictionary. Of between 125 and 135 notes that appear in Macbeth 
(exclusive of those of earlier editors which appear without any com- 
ment from Johnson) at least eighty derive from those two earlier works. 
Roughly two-thirds of the commentary to Macbeth lay ready to John- 
son’s hand. That he made use of this matter should not reflect on his 
critical integrity, since those earlier efforts were his own, and since the 
pressure of getting work done on the edition may be advanced as excuse for 
his not having put more original (in the sense of ‘fresher’) thought into 
the notes on the play. 

The notes of 1745 which are incorporated into the edition of 1765 also 
show the extent to which Johnson relied on the Dictionary. Notes IX, 
XV, XXV, and XXXII are omitted. In each case the Dictionary gives 
correct Elizabethan meanings for the words which had occasioned these 
four notes in 1745. For ‘owe’ (Notes IX and XXXII) the Dictionary gives 
three examples from Shakespeare for its usage in the sense of ‘possess’. 
For ‘seat’ (Note XV), in the sense of ‘situation’ or ‘site’, the Dictionary 
gives examples from Jonson, Bacon, and Raleigh—Shakespeare’s contem- 
poraries. For ‘shough’ (Note XXV) the Dictionary quotes the passage in 
Macbeth which had prompted the note in 1745. In another instance (Note 
XLIV) Johnson doubts his original interpretation, and his new reading 
is strengthened by the use of the word in the Dictionary in the sense in 
which he now interprets it. In two cases (Notes XXXIX and XLII) the 
original note is strengthened by the support of the Dictionary, which gives, 
in both cases, one more example (taken from Shakespeare) of the word 
used as Johnson is now interpreting it. That one of these is the mistaken 
‘May’ for ‘way’, which gains support from another example of ‘May’, pat 
to Johnson’s purpose, is not important. What is important is that Johnson 
sought authority in the Dictionary for accepting, as well as for rejecting, 
emendations. 

Comparison of the Miscellaneous Observations and the 1765 text of the 
play also shows how clearly Johnson recognized the dangers of over-zealous 
emendation. In the Proposals he writes: 


There is danger lest peculiarities should be mistaken for corruptions, and 
passages rejected as unintelligible, which a narrow mind happens not to under- 


stand. (p. 99) 


and recurs to this theme in the Preface: 
As I practised conjecture more, I learned to trust it less; and after I had 
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printed a few plays, resolved to insert none of my own readings in the text. Upon 
this caution I now congratulate myself, for every day increases my doubt of my 
emendations. (p. 149) 


Of the twenty-seven changes that occur when the Miscellaneous Observa- 
tions are taken into the notes on Macbeth eleven are emendations that 
Johnson rejects.' Not only did Johnson reject his own emendations; he 
also castigated some of Warburton’s proposed readings. In his notes on 
Macbeth he says, speaking of some of Warburton’s emendations: 


This emendation is not at all necessary . . . . (p. 391, ”. 9) 

Little regard can be paid to an emendation that instead of clearing the sense, 
makes it the more difficult. (p. 391, m. 1) 

I believe that no reader will either go before or follow the commentator in this 
conjecture. (pp. 413-14, 7. 7) 

The reading proposed by the learned commentator is so specious that I am 
scarcely willing to oppose it . . . . (p. 393, ”. 4) 


It would be too much, of course, to expect Johnson to extend his suspicion 
to all emendations, and we find him approving of Warburton’s emendation 
of ‘reech’d’ for ‘breech’d’, as well as persisting in some of his own.” 

The comparison reveals little evidence of heightened aesthetic or-critical 
insight in Johnson. Notes concerned with matters of larger interest than 
the text are notes which appeared in the Miscellaneous Observations, and 
they do not suffer significant change (cf. Notes I, XVI, XX, and XXXV). 
One new note (p. 395, #. 9) refers the reader to Rambler No. 168, where 
Johnson has his say on Shakespeare’s use of ‘low’ words in a passage from 
Macbeth. It almost seems that Johnson was deliberately excluding any 
new and significant insight which he may have acquired in the twenty 
years from 1745 to 1765. The one exception is the ‘general observation’ 
which is printed at the end of the play: 


This play is deservedly celebrated for the propriety of its fictions, and solem- 
nity, grandeur, and variety of its action; but it has no nice discriminations of 
character ; the events are too great to admit the influence of particular dispositions, 
and the course of the action necessarily determines the conduct of the agents. 

The danger of ambition is well described; and I know not whether it may be 
said, in defense of some parts which now seem improbable, that in Shakespeare's 
time it was necessary to warn credulity against vain and illusive predictions. 

The passions are directed to their true end. Lady Macbeth is merely detested 


* I should list these: IX, XI, XV, XX, XXII, XXXI, XXXII, XXXIII, XXXVII, 
XXXVIII, and XLIV—noting that IX and XXXII both reject emendations for ‘owe’ 
whose Elizabethan meaning Johnson did not know in 1745. It is of interest to note that 
Rowe, Pope, and Theobald offered no comment on ‘owe’, all of them accepting it. 

? The well-known ‘May’ for ‘way’ emendation is carried over into the 1765 edition, 
for instance. 
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and though the courage of Macbeth preserves some esteem, yet every reader 
rejoices at his fall. (General Observations on Shakespeare’s Plays, pp. 161-2.) 


Possibly Johnson was doing what he said in the Proposals and in the 
Preface he would do: 

The editor, though he may less delight his own vanity, will, probably, please 
his reader more, by supposing him equally able with himself to judge of beauties 
and faults, which require no previous acquisition of remote knowledge. A 
description of the obvious scenes of nature, a representation of general life, 
a sentiment of reflection or experience, a deduction of conclusive arguments, 
a forcible eruption of effervescent passion, are to be considered as proportionate 
to common apprehension, unassisted by critical officiousness; since, to conceive 
them, nothing more is requisite than acquaintance with the general state of the 
world, and those faculties which he must always bring with him who would read 
Shakespeare. (Proposals, p. 101.) 

The poetical beauties or defects I have not been very diligent to observe. 
Some plays have more, and some fewer judicial observations, not in proportion 
to their difference of merit, but because I gave this part of my design to chance 
and to caprice. The reader, I believe, is seldom pleased to find his opinion 
anticipated; it is natural to delight more in what we find or make, than in what 
we receive. (Preface, p. 145.) 


There can be little doubt that such a procedure lends itself admirably to 
the purposes of the harassed editor. The only other explanation that 
occurs to me is that which forms the subject of the present paper. John- 
son, who had to drive himself to work, and who seems to have had a rather 
difficult time settling down to the edition of Shakespeare, took the Miscel- 
laneous Observations and the Dictionary, and put together his notes to 
Macbeth. There is, consequently, little real Shakespearian criticism in the 
notes to this play. For that one must go to the Preface. 
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A GLOSS TO GREGORY’S DIALOGUES 


MS. Lambeth 204, a mid-eleventh-century manuscript of Gregory’s 
Dialogues, has a few English glosses which were first noticed by Wanley, 
and have lately been printed by H. D. Meritt, Old English Glosses (1945), 
p. 23. One of these presents a puzzle. Meritt prints it in three lines: 38 vy. 
tripedicam h.unc rap | .i. ligamentum | t funem. He explains that, though 
the letter represented by a dot is clearly visible, he has been unable to 
interpret it, and on the assumption that this letter has no value, suggests 
a connexion with huncettan ‘to limp’. In their catalogue of the Lambeth 
MSS. (1930-2), James and Jenkins read hfunc(?)rap, which M. Forster 
queries in Englische Studien, \xxii (1937), 10 n. 

My note of the manuscript, made some thirty years ago, indicates that 
the gloss stands over ligamentum, and that the ill-formed second letter is 
either an Anglo-Saxon n converted into the rune wyn = w, or vice versa. 
It should be w, and the gloss is to be read as hwunc for hwanc = wang 
‘thong’, followed by the separate word rap; so that we have two OE. glosses 
corresponding to the Latin glosses ligamentum and funem. The spelling nc 
for ng is very common in late texts. On hw for pw see Napier’s Old English 
Glosses, p. 3, note to 66: an example survives in whittle. The not uncommon 
confusion of a = u is usually explained as due to misreading of the open- 
topped form of a; but in Anglo-Saxon of this date it is more likely to be 
a misreading of the later a which resembles a wu closed at the top by 
an almost horizontal hair-stroke. For tripedica, see Ducange, where the 
meaning is questioned. In Gregory’s Dialogues, 11. xxx, St. Benedict meets 
the Devil ‘in mulomedici specie . . . cornu et tripedicam ferens’. Tripe- 
dicam has been explained as a device for securing three legs of a horse or 
mule while the veterinary expert (mulomedicus) operates. One would expect 
all four legs to be tied for a considerable operation, while for a slight one 
it should be enough to strap up one leg. Still, these glosses support the 
explanation that tripedica here means some device to secure the legs of a 
quadruped. 

Weerferth’s version of Gregory’s Dialogues goes astray at this point (ed. 
Hecht, p. 161): ‘him com ongen se ealda feond sittende on anum mule on 
leces ansyne, ond ber horn ond his blodsex.’ The translator has taken 
mulomedicus to mean ‘a doctor on a mule’, and, guessing at tripedicam, has 
imagined him with the medieval doctor’s characteristic implement, a lancet 
for blood-letting to accompany the horn for cupping. 

KENNETH SISAM 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. II, No. 5 (1951) 
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THE OLD MAN IN “THE PARDONER’S TALE’ 


I 


Tue old man in The Pardoner’s Tale has generally been interpreted as 
. . . & . . y . ‘ 
, Death himself or as his representative.' This interpretation appears to 
ory’s naga P Specs PP 
nley, me to be unjustified by the text and to spoil much of the irony of the Tale. 
145), It is true that one of the revellers alleges that the old man is Death’s 
38 v, spy; but it is not obvious that we ought to accept the drunken utterance 
ugh of one of his characters against the author’s silence. Chaucer’s silence on 
e to the subject is indeed significant: generally speaking, his old man is notice- 
. ably less particularized than the corresponding figures in the analogues, 
ests y less p ponding figu gu 
beth and it is at least partly by what he may be presumed to have left out that 
. Chaucer has managed to increase the ironic possibilities of this episode 
‘ster . g' P P 
of his story. 
The old man is not characterized as a hermit or similar figure. This 
that i cterized as a hermit 0 gu 
r is absence of definition emphasizes his seeming triviality : we see him through 
) the eyes of the revellers, as a thing of no account to them; as a man who 
rsa. y g ; 
ang need not be observed more closely than to reach the conclusion that he 
ses is old (C 718-19); whose pitiful attempt to assert his dignity (C 739-47) is 
' assed over in crushing silence by the reveller full of wine and arrogance. 
5 ne p g y the es 
lish He seems of no account to them; he is observed by them as cursorily as 
= ! G. L. Kittredge, Chaucer and his Poetry (Cambridge and London, 1920), p. 215: 
en- ‘The aged wayfarer . . . is undoubtedly Death in person. But Chaucer does not say so.” 
be R. K. Root, The Poetry of Chaucer (Boston, 1922), p. 229: ‘One of the “‘riotours’’ accuses 
him of being Death’s spy ; we are tempted to believe that he is rather very Death himself. But 
by 
Chaucer does not say so.’ F. N. Robinson, Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Cambridge 
the and London, 1934), p. 836: ‘The figure in Chaucer becomes . . . a symbol of Death itself, or 
ets possibly of Old Age, conceived as Death’s messenger.’ See especially a more closely argued 
pe- account in M. P. Hamilton, ‘Death and Old Age in The Pardoner’s Tale’, S.P. xxxvi 
(1939), 571 ff., where additional references may be found. Miss Hamilton, pointing to 
or contemporary poems on the Three Messengers of Death, Sickness, Disaster, and Ol 
ect Age, argues that Chaucer had this trio in mind, and that therefore his old man ‘must 
ne stand for Old Age as the Harbinger of Death’. The reminiscence may perhaps be granted ; 
but Miss Hamilton fails to notice that the treatment of the three figures in her main 
he analogue is allegorical, whereas Chaucer’s is not: the plague-background is sickness made 
fa actual ; the end of the Tale is disaster made actual ; we should expect, then, that Chaucer’s 
third figure would be, not an allegory of Old Age, but an old man. Similarly, it is possibly 
to be granted that Chaucer remembered typical features of the Wandering Jew, as is 
d. argued by Professors Bushnell [S.P. xxviii (1931), 450 ff.] and Brown (in his edition, 
on Oxford, 1935), if we bear in mind Professor Bushnell’s own caution, that ‘It is not likely 
en that Chaucer intended his readers to believe that his old man was the Wandering Jew 
in person’. 
as * References are to the relevant section by F. Tupper in Sources and Analogues of 
et Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, ed. Bryan and Dempster (Chicago, 1941), pp. 415 ff. The 
corresponding figure is a hermit in Tupper’s analogues I.A. 2; I.B. 1; ILA. (St. Antony); 
ILB; he is Christ in Tupper’s I.A. 1; I.B. 4 and 5; a wizard in Tupper’s I.A. 3; ‘quidam 
Philosophus’ in Tupper’s I.B. 3. 
4690.5 + 
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Chaucer’s physical picture of him is vague ;! yet, ironically, he is of supreme 
importance to them. A hermit, a philosopher, anyone of obvious spiritual 
authority, might, we feel, have given them pause: this seemingly insignifi- 
cant figure has no such authority. He is forgotten, like Death (C 772), as 
soon as the treasure is found ; in the analogues the characters corresponding 
to the revellers sometimes remember him to the extent of thinking him 
mad.? 

Thus far, then, there is nothing to suggest that our old man is an 
allegory of Death. Indeed, certain passages suggest that he is not. He is 
seeking death (C 721 ff.); and that Death or his messenger should seek 
death is contrary to all the logic of allegory. True, had the old man been 
presented as immortal, he would have shared his immortality with Death; 
but he is not so presented. On the contrary, we are told that he wanders 
about in his old age ‘As longe time as it is goddes wille’, which surely does 
not mean ‘for ever’; he wishes to return to Mother Earth, ‘But yet to me 
she wol nat do that grace’ (presumably she will later) ;? and that Death 
should wish to return to the earth seems to have no allegorical meaning. 
We spoil the point of ‘No lenger thanne after Deeth they soughte’ (C 772) 
by taking the old man as Death. The line is richly ambiguous: the 
revellers no longer sought Death, from their own point of view, because 
they had found something more interesting; they no longer sought him, 

Xfm the point of view of the story, because they had just found him. This | 
ironical ambiguity is weakened if we suppose that they meet Death in the 
shape of the old man, pass him by, and meet him again in the shape of the 
gold: the dual symbol for Death thus imposed on the story confuses and 


¢ irony. Again, it is contrary to the logic of allegory that Old 
y e as the messenger of Death should appear to a company of young ( 





(C 464) men: when we say that Old Age is the messenger of Death we t 
mean, surely, that when a man becomes old he realizes, or ought to 
realize, that Death is summoning him and that shortly he will have to t 
obey the summons. Such an allegory can have no meaning in our story, 
where the only appropriate messenger of Death is Disaster.‘ 7 
Let us suppose, then, that the old man is merely an old man, and examine [ 
his conduct from this point of view. His demeanour changes from self-pity : 
. . . . . t 
(C 721-38) to an attempt at dignified reproach (C 739-47) which is ignored, . 
1 It is presumably this vagueness which has led various critics to describe the old 
man as ‘mysterious’; its purpose seems to me to be different. in 
? Tupper’s I.A. 2; II.A.; cf. II.B. 173-4. re 
3 Yet is possibly the adversative, ‘nevertheless’, in this line; but the temporal sense th 
(‘as yet she is not willing . . .’) seems more likely, especially as ‘nevertheless’ would be fo 
otiose after But. ‘ hi 
* It is perhaps worth noting that Sickness is a potentially, but not actually, appropriate ak 
messenger in the Tale; whereas Old Age, in terms of the story, is not even potentially an 


appropriate. 
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and then perhaps to something like fear: plainly, he wants to get away 
(C 748-9), but his attempt to do it quietly fails. He tries a certain trembling 
cunning, based on the drunken and blasphemous outburst of the reveller 
(C 750-9); it succeeds. We return immediately to Chaucer’s skill in 
omission: in the analogues the hermit has seen the gold, has identified it 
with Death, and is fleeing from it; he leads the revellers to it and points 
it out directly.1 There is nothing in Chaucer to suggest that the old man 
has seen the gold; rather, his failure to proclaim that he has found Death 
(except in his final speech, where he is obviously taking his cue from the 
preceding speech of the reveller), and his search for it rather than his 
flight from it, both suggest the contrary. He does not know, then, what 
the revellers will find under the tree; for if he does he ought, according to 
his earlier speech, to have remained with the gold, seeking his death in 
it. He assumes that they will find nothing; but, once he has directed their 
attention away from himself, he will have his chance to escape; for it is 
‘in that grove’, under ‘that ook’, which it will take them some little time 
to reach, that Death ‘wol abyde’. He tries a long shot and it finds its 
mark. Hence Chaucer’s omissions: the old man is seeking death, not 
fleeing from it, for he does not know that it is in the grove; he does not 
know where it is, much as he would like to know. He does not, indeed 
cannot, lead the revellers to the gold and point it out to them, for as far 
as he knows there is nothing there. He does not warn them against it, 
as his analogues do,} for again, as far as he knows, there is nothing there 
against which they ought to be warned. 

The dramatic irony of the old man’s almost every utterance is now 
apparent. He greets the revellers with ‘God yow see!’; which is what 
God does not do. He seeks Death: his eagerness to be on his way, the 
trick he plays to enable him to proceed on his way, lead him away from 


? All of Tupper’s analogues which contain the corresponding figure use all or some of 
these motifs. 

? In the analogues the narrative logic runs thus: the hermit must say that he has seen 
Death in order that the search for Death may begin; and, since he has no other reason for 
saying it, he must have seen the gold before he says it. In Chaucer, where the search for 
Death is already motivated, the old man must say that he has seen Death in order that 
the search may continue; but he need not have seen the gold in order to say it, since 
the reveller provides him with a sufficient hint which originates not in the gold but in the 
background of pestilence. 

> Tupper’s I.A. 1, 2; 1.B. 1, 3, 4, 5; II.A, B all make use of this motif directly or by 
implication. Miss Hamilton, loc. cit., p. 572, says that the old man ‘can direct [the 
revellers] to the pot of gold that he has passed by as worthless . . . warning them . . . that 
there is death in the pot’; she explains that ‘the florins cannot bring that coveted prize; 
for it is not gold that leads to death, but the greed for gold, which no longer burns in 
him’. But Chaucer says nothing about the pot of gold at this point and nothing at all 
about its renunciation by the old man, nor does the old man warn the revellers against 
anything. I take this to be significant. ‘Moreover, renunciation of the gold does not 
necessarily prevent death: cf. the hermit in Der Dot im Stock. See below, n. 2. 
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Death.' If the revellers had not spoken ‘vileinye’ to him, if they had not held 
him back when he said ‘God be with yow’ to those who had most need of 
blessing, he would not have directed them, unwittingly, to the death he 
sought for himself. His final directions and his final prayer for their 
salvation reach the height of dramatic irony. 

All this achieves its keenest point only if we suppose the old man to be 
an old man and nothing more ; only if we suppose him to be ignorant of 
the gold and anxious merely to ‘go thider as I have to go’, and forced into 
a sort of senile cunning which devises what he thinks an innocent trick 
against the revellers. (Who would not humour a drunken and possibly 
violent man by offering him the first innocent-seeming direction that 
entered one’s head, in order to be rid of his company?)? It is out of his 
aged humanity that there springs Chaucer’s main addition to the figure, 
the self-pitying (and slightly garrulous) speech on his search for death 
which is to contrast ironically with the revellers’ finding of death. Out 
of the same aged humanity springs the ironical 

Ne dooth unto an old man noon harm now, 


Na more than ye wolde men dide to yow 
In age, if that ye so longe abyde (C 745-7). 


This is pointless as dramatic irony if the old man is an allegory of Death 
or if he is Death’s messenger; for if he is an allegorical figure he knows 
the meaning of his words and the irony fails. Similarly the reveller’s 
speech which accuses the old man of being Death’s spy loses its ironic 
point if it is true in the sense in which the reveller intends it: the old man 
is Death’s spy, but neither he nor the reveller knows it. He can be ignorant 
of it only if he is human, and we can appreciate the irony of it only when 
we know that he is Death’s agent unwittingly ; in terms of the story, not of 
himself.* Lastly, his farewell prayer is ironical only if we interpret it as 


? The close resemblance in certain details between Chaucer’s story and Sachs’s Der 
Dot im Stock (Tupper’s II.B) might indicate that Chaucer had a source which could have 
suggested to him the killing of the old man by the revellers (Sources and Analogues, p. 431); 
if he had such a source, he has again omitted the detail for the sake of irony. In fact 
Chaucer’s treatment reverses Sachs’s: in Sachs the hermit flees from death but finds it; 
in Chaucer the old man seeks death but fails to find it. Cf. Germaine Dempster, Dramatic 
Irony in Chaucer (Stanford University and London, 1932), p. 74. 

2 There are two curious notes in the edition of A. W. Pollard and M. M. Barber 
(London, 1929), p. 44, which ignore this touch of realism. Cf. also p. xii: ‘If the old man 
was merely an old man there seems no special reason why he should have identified the 
gold with Death.’ But Chaucer says nothing of such an identification; it is made later, 
by the plot, not by the characters. 

3 ‘Dramatic irony is the irony resulting froma stsong contrast, unperceived by a character 
in a story, between the surface meaning of his words or deeds and something else happening 
in the same story’ (Dempster, op. cit., p. 7; my italics). 

4 Mrs. Dempster’s account, that the accusation is made ‘perhaps not wrongly’ (p. 77)» 
misses the point: it is made wrongly in terms of the old man’s nature, but not wrongly in 
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humanly intended: it is intended to save the revellers from drunkenness 
and arrogance, it is needed to keep them from treachery and murder, and, 
ironically, it serves neither purpose. 


II 


A sufficient reason for the changed treatment of the story in Chaucer 
as compared with the analogues can perhaps be found in the gain in irony 
and the author’s originality; yet it is worth considering the possibility 
that Maximian’s First Elegy contributed something more than the idea 
of a few lines in the old man’s main speech.! That Chaucer could catch 
hints from a Latin source which are not necessarily reflected in close 
verbal borrowing was well demonstrated a few years ago by Karl Young 
in an acute discussion of the relation to the Nun’s Priest’s Tale of Geoffrey 
de Vinsauf’s Nova Poetria.2, Something of the same process is perhaps to 
be seen in Chaucer’s use of Maximian here ; for in Maximian he could have 
found already well developed the notion of aged humanity which we have 
just noted as characteristic of the old man in search of death. 

If the interpretation of the old man suggested above is accepted, we 
have only to search a few lines earlier in the Elegy than the passage 
originally cited by Kittredge to find a description of him: ‘Stat dubius 
tremulusque senex semperque malorum Credulus . . .’ (195-6). The odd 
detail of C 718, ‘Why artow al forwrapped save thy face?’, might have 
been suggested by antithesis to ‘Labitur ex umeris demisso corpore 
uestis’ (213): the reveller (or Chaucer with the Latin line in his head) 
thinks it worthy of note that an old man’s garments should fit him so 
closely. The old man’s opening words: 

for I ne can nat finde 


Aman... 
That wolde chaunge his youthe for myn age (C 721-4) 


recall d of Maximian’s lament for lost youth.| More speci- 
fically, the next lines in ucer: 


And therfore moot I han myn age stille, 
As longe time as it is goddes wille. 
Ne deeth, allas! ne wol nat han my lyf (C 725-7) 





terms of the story; this contrast is ironical. Similarly the old man’s character is not 
‘enigmatic’ (ibid.) in terms of his nature; the enigma lies in the irony of the story, not 
in the old man. 

™ See G. L. Kittredge, ‘Chaucer and Maximian’, American Journal of Philology, ix 
(1888), 84-5, citing lines 221-36 of the Elegy. Skeat seems to have been responsible for 
the addition of lines 1-4: line 3, ‘Solue precor miseram tali de carcere uitam’, may have 
suggested the simile ‘lyk a restelees caityf’ (C 728), if we take caityf to mean ‘captive, 
prisoner’. Carleton Brown, ed. cit., p. 38, cites lines 215-16 as parallel to C 732. 

? ‘Chaucer and Geoffrey of Vinsauf’, M.P. xli (1944), 172-82. 
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seem to recall 


Nunc quia longa mihi grauis est et inutilis aetas, 
Viuere cum nequeam, sit mihi posse mori. . . 
Nec mors humano subiacet arbitrio! 

Dulce mori miseris, sed mors optata recedit. (111-15)' 


C 725-6 correspond generally to 111 in the Latin; C 726 is a Christianized 
version of 114; and C 727 echoes the second half of 115. 
The small sermon on politeness towards the aged (C 739-47) possibly 
had its origin in 
Ipsi me pueri atque ipsae sine lite puellae 
Turpe putant dominum iam uocitare suum (283-4), 


again with the addition of biblical colouring. 

Again, for all the attention that his long speech receives, it is approxi- 
mately true that ‘Deficit auditor . . .’ and it is certainly true that ‘. . . non 
deficit ipse loquendo’ (203). Lastly, is not the very length of the speech 
a reflection of ‘O sola fortes garrulitate senes!’ (204) ?? 

With these additional parallels at hand it seems easier to believe that 
the differences between Chaucer’s old man and the corresponding figures 
in the analogues arise rather from Maximian than from the medieval poems 
cited by Miss Hamilton.’ There is no suggestion, as we saw above, that 
Chaucer’s figure is ‘destined . . . to go on as long as death and decay shall 
last’. The most striking difference between Chaucer’s character and his 
analogues is that he seeks death while they flee from it; and, whereas 
Miss Hamilton has not been able, so far as I can see, to find a case in 
which Elde, the Messenger of Death, is represented as seeking death, this 
motif is clearly stated in Maximian. ‘Maximian’, we are told, ‘does not 
represent his character as symbolic and mysterious’; but this and similar 
statements* beg the whole question discussed above, whether the old man 
is in fact ‘symbolic’ or ‘mysterious’. To me he is neither. To be sure, 
there is nothing to prevent the use of the Latin material in the building up 
of an allegorical figure, as Sackville may have used it in the stanza which 
Miss Hamilton quotes to demonstrate the persistence of the image of 


! The next line, ‘At cum tristis erit, praecipitata uenit’, is an apt comment on the fate 
of the revellers. 

2 In an illuminating paper, ‘Old Age from Horace to Chaucer’, Speculum, ix (1934), 
249-77, George R. Coffman finds a reminiscence of this line in C.T. A 3898. 

3 Cf. mn. 1, p. 49. 


* Loc. cit., p. 575. 
5 Ibid.; cf. also: ‘. . . his symbolic meaning must have been clearer to Chaucer’s con- 


temporaries than it is to us’ (p. 571); ‘.. . if Chaucer’s character was meant to be anything 
more than a pathetic old man who has outlived all zest for living, he must stand for Old 


Age as the Harbinger of Death’ (p. 572). 
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knocking at Death’s door.' But the surrounding context of the Induction, 
like that of Miss Hamilton’s medieval analogues, is thoroughly allegorical, 
as that of The Pardoner’s Tale is thoroughly realistic. We are bound to 


interpret the central figure accordingly. 
W. J. B. OWEN 


THE EMPEROR AND SIR THOMAS ELYOT 


So passed Sir Thomas Moore out of this world to god, vppon the very same 
daye in which himself had most desired. 

Soone after whose deathe came intelligence thereof to the Emperour Chareles. 
Whervppon he sent for Sir Thomas Elliott, our english Embassadour, and 
said vnto him: ‘My Lord Embassador, we vnderstand that the Kinge, your 
master, hath put his faithfull seruaunt and grave, wise Councelour, Sir Thomas 
Moore, to deathe.’ Wherunto Sir Thomas Elliott awneswered that he vnder- 
stood nothing thereof. ‘Well,’ said the Emperour, ‘it is too true. And this will 
we say, that if we had bine maister of such a servante, of whose doings our selfe 
haue had these many yeares no small experience, we wold rather haue lost the 
best city of our dominions then haue lost such a worthy councellour.’, Which 
matter was by the same Sir Thomas Elliott to my self, to my wife, to maister 
Clement and his wife, to master John Haywood and his wife, and [vnto] diuers 


other his Friends accordingly reported.” 


This story, told by William Roper, More’s son-in-law, is repeated by 
Harpsfield3 and so far improved upon by Stapleton as by then made to 
include also John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, who suffered martyrdom 
for the same cause.* However good its original authority, and seemingly 
well established by incessant repetition, yet at one time it appeared to be 
wholly invalidated by the disclosure of the fact that Sir Thomas Elyot was 
actually recalled from his embassy more than three years before More’s 
execution on 6 July 1535. Moreover, Croft’s gallant attempt to identify 
Elyot with an unnamed English ambassador who accompanied Charles V 
on his African and Italian tour in 1535, was frustrated by the discovery that 


’ Line 331: ‘Went on three feete, and sometime crept on fower’; cf. ‘Fitque tripes, 
prorsus quadrupes’ (219). And with Induction 297-9: ‘With drouping chere still poring 
on the ground, / As on the place where nature him assinde / To rest’, cf. ‘prona senectus / 
Terram, qua genita est et reditura, uidet’ (217-18). There are general resemblances 
throughout the passage from the Induction (295-336).—It is not clear, however, that the 
‘gate’ of the poem Of Thre Messagers of Deeth (E.E.T.S., O.S. 117, p. 446) is identical 
with Sackville’s ‘deathes dore’ ; is it not that which shuts Old Age out of the garden (?) of 
youth and maturity? , 

? Roper’s Life of More, ed. E. V. Hitchcock (London, 1935), pp. 103-4. 

4 Harpsfield’s Life of More, ed. E. V. Hitchcock (London, 1932), pp. 205-6. 

* Stapleton’s Life of More, tr. P. E. Hallett (London, 1928), p. 226. 
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this particular ambassador was Richard Pate.’ The fact that More did not 
resign the Chancellorship before 16 May 1532, while Elyot must have left 
Ratisbon in March or April, caused A. F. Pollard to abandon his own hypo- 
thesis that ‘the story had merely acquired an inaccurate date in recollection 
or transmission’, and actually referred to More’s resignation as Lord 
Chancellor. That such might yet have been the case was persuasively 
maintained by R. W. Chambers, who pointed out that Chapuys, the 
Imperial ambassador to Henry VIII, had reported that More was ‘anxious 
above all things to resign his office’ as early as 21 February 1531.7 The 
emperor would thus have had ample time to express to Sir Thomas Elyot 
his feelings about the loss of ‘such a worthy councellour’. It has also been 
noticed that Roper evidently took special pains to quote witnesses to his 
story, which, according to Chambers, ‘proves that he had a very definite 
scene in his mind.’ 

Hence it is interesting to find that in a book published by Elyot in 1533, 
Of the Knowledge which maketh a Wise Man, a fictitious dialogue between 
Plato and Aristippus, the latter is made to refer in very similar terms to 
Dionysius’s dismissal of Plato, against whom his anger for speaking the 
truth was so violent that it was only with difficulty he was persuaded not 
to put him to death on the spot and instead to give him away to his minister 
Polidis. Filled with admiration for Plato’s wisdom, Aristippus is made to 
say: ‘And I wyll affirme also, that kynge Dyonise, whan he gaue the to 
Polidis was more liberall than wyse. For he hadde bene better to haue 
gyuen to hym sixe the beste cities in Sicile, than to haue departed from 
suche a counsayllour.”* 

The modern editor of Elyot’s tract has suggested that the situation of 
Plato at the court of Dionysius reflects More’s with Henry VIII.s The 
occurrence in it of the dictum attributed on good, if not incontestable, 
authority to Charles V about More, as repeated to a cloud of well-known 
witnesses by Sir Thomas Elyot himself, disposes of any doubt about this 
point. Neither is it possible in the circumstances to seek the source of 
Roper’s story in Elyot’s book and to regard it as yet another parallel to the 
anecdote of More and the cut-purse, the origin of which Chambers dis- 
covered in More’s own writings,® or to Aubrey’s story of Roper’s wooing 

? Sir Thomas Elyot, The Boke Named the Gouernour, ed. H. H. S. Croft (London, 1880), 
pp. cxx-cxxix; D.N.B., sub Elyot; A. F. Pollard, T.L.S., 17 July 1930; R. W. Chambers, 
historical notes to Harpsfield, ed. cit., pp. 353-5. 

> aaa Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII, v, no. 112, p. 5° 

4 Sir "Thomas Elyot, Of the Knowledge which maketh a Wise Man, ed. E. J. Howard 
(Oxford, Ohio, 1946), p. 143; ed. 1533, Thomas Berthelet, S.T.C. 7668, f. 647; ed. 1534, 
S.T.C. 7670, usually described as ‘after 1548’, I. iiiiv. 

5 Introduction, p. xxx. 

© R. W. Chambers, Thomas More (London, 1935), pp. 42-3. 
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of Margaret, clearly reminiscent of the marriage ceremonies in Utopia.! 
Elyot’s printed version, on the other hand, seems to justify us in identifying 
further likenesses between these relationships of philosophers and princes. 
When told by Plato in the dialogue of his disgrace, Aristippus exclaims: 
‘I do not a litle meruaile of this that thou tellist me. For whan I went from 
the kinge Dionise, he mought not suffer, that thou moughtist be one houre 
from him’ ,? a remark which reminds us of Roper’s assertion that Henry VIII 
was so delighted with More’s conversation ‘that he could not once in a 
moneth gett leave to goe home to his wife and children (whos company he 
moste desired) and to be absent from the courte two dayes together, but 
that he should be thither sent for againe’.» And again when we are told 
that although Dionysius had repeatedly sent for Plato, yet he would not 
go, we are reminded of Erasmus’s description of More’s being literally 
‘dragged’ to court.* There are numerous passages in the dialogue also, full 
of comfort against the assaults of physical illness, seemingly sounding a 
personal note, as if addressed by Elyot to More himself, and which may 
possibly be taken to suggest that More’s state of health was actually more 
precarious than hitherto rightly realized and, incidentally, more than a 
mere excuse for his resignation. 

When Sir Thomas Elyot’s tract was composed, More’s troubles were 
only just beginning. However, I suspect the loss of a prince’s favour was 
in those days very nearly the same as certain disfavour. Erasmus’s long 
letter about More, addressed to John Faber, after at long last he had heard 
of his resignation, seems, as suggested by Professor Preserved Smith,5 
definitely designed to aid More by giving him the backing of an inter- 
national reputation. Professor A. W. Reed has conjectured that, just as 
Middleton’s publication of the Four PP was intended to help John Heywood 
in his troubles over the Cranmer plot, 1543-4, so William Rastell had been 
helping More by printing The Pardoner and Frere and fohan Fohan in 1533, 
plays of Morian inspiration if not actual authorship.® With the publication 
of the little book Of the Knowledge which maketh a Wise Man, from the 
press of Thomas Berthelet, another member of the More circle, 1533, we 
can see Elyot joining the little band of faithful friends. At the same time 
the king’s fears of the damage done to his cause by the resistance of Fisher 
and More become more easily intelligible, just as Elyot’s well-known 


John Collier, The Scandal and Credulities of John Aubrey (London, 1931), pp. 1-2, 
expurgated in Clark’s ed. (Oxford, 1898); Utopia, ed. J. H. Lupton (Oxford, 1895), 
Pp. 225. 

? Op. cit., p. 18. 3 Roper, pp. 11-12. 

* Op. cit., p. 26; cf. Allen, no. 999, iv. 20. The English expression ‘dragged’ for 
‘pertraheret’ is also Allen’s in Selections from More’s English Works (Oxford, 1924), p. 7- 

5 Allen, no. 2750, x. 135-9. Cf. Preserved Smith, Erasmus, p. 416. 

®° A. W. Reed, Early Tudor Drama (London, 1926), pp. 125-6, 139. 
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repudiation of any excessive attachment to More’s memory after the latter’s 
execution comes to appear even more urgent.' 
The question, however, remains: What did the emperor actually say to 
Sir Thomas Elyot concerning More? That this was in substance what 
Roper reports can hardly be doubted in view of the fact that Elyot himself 
put very nearly the same words into print, presumably with the intention 
of assisting More in any present or future difficulties. Yet the versions 
differ. One word in Roper may perhaps be discounted, the epithet ‘worthy’ 
which does not occur in Elyot’s version, and the end of the emperor’s saying 
may perhaps be accepted as relating, without further adornment, to ‘such 
a councellour’ as More. But at the beginning Sir Thomas Elyot makes 
Aristippus say that Dionysius would have been wiser if he had given away 
the six best cities in Sicily rather than part with such a counsellor, whereas 
Roper reports him as saying that the emperor ‘would rather have lost the 
best city’ in his dominions. Elyot’s wording is partly conditioned by the 
situation described in the dialogue, in which Plato is given away as a slave 
to be disposed of at will by Polidis. Hence I see no irreconcilable dis- 
crepancy between Roper’s version of what must be assumed to have been 
the emperor’s direct utterance: ‘we would rather have lost’, and Elyot’s 
disguised report: ‘he had been better to have given’ away, for there was no 
question of handing More over to anybody, and Roper’s version need 
scarcely be questioned. Another reported saying of the emperor’s may 
lend some slight support to this interpretation. When confronted with the 
Hanse pretensions to a monopoly of the trade on the Baltic, Charles V is 
supposed to have said that ‘he would rather miss three royal crowns, than 
that his Burgunders should be excluded from the Sound’.? If authentic, 
and hence characteristic of Charles’s manner, this pronouncement, in 
combination with the different circumstances in which Sir Thomas Elyot 
and William Roper were reporting the same conversation, may possibly 
be considered to favour Roper’s version that the emperor would rather 
‘have lost’ or, before the event, ‘would rather lose’ a substantial part of his 
empire ‘than such a councellour’. What part, though? Roper says ‘the best 
city of our dominions’, Elyot ‘six the best cities in Sicily’. If, again, a 
parallel may be drawn from his supposed utterance on the subject of the 
monopoly of the Baltic trade, it would seem as if the emperor had shown 
a preference for definite numbers in his comparisons, and the evidence, 
such as it is, seems to be slightly in favour of Elyot’s version that he would 
rather have lost his six best cities than such a counsellor, and not merely, 


? Elyot’s letter to Cromwell, asking him to forget his old friendship with More, which 
was ‘usque ad aras’, has been printed in Archaeologia, xxxiii. 353; in Wright’s Letters 
Relating to the Suppression of Monasteries (Camden Soc., 1843), p. 140; and by Croft, op. 
cit., pp. cxxix—cxxxi. ; 

? Helen Zimmern, The Hanse Towns (London, 1889), p. 219. 
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as Roper reports at second hand, ‘the best city’, whereas, of course, Elyot’s 
phrase ‘in Sicily’, as being conditioned by the setting of his dialogue, may 
be safely discarded in favour of Roper’s ‘of our dominions’. Six is a striking 
number, and it seems as if Roper need not have forgotten it. On the other 
hand, if the emperor had told Sir Thomas Elyot that he would rather 
lose the best city in his dominions than forgo the services of Sir Thomas 
More, Elyot would hardly have felt any alliterative need to strengthen it 
in the version he gave to the public, even if definitely designed to help a 
friend in distress, though admittedly doing so under disguise. Considered 
in conjunction with his other reported sayings, I should be inclined to 
think that what the emperor actually said, as far as the Latin he must have 
spoken to Sir Thomas Elyot may be conjecturally rendered into English, 
was: ‘We would rather lose the six best cities in our dominions, than part 
with such a councellour.’ 

All that need be said in conclusion is that, so far from undermining 
Roper’s authority, his version of this anecdote is witness to the essential 
reliability of More’s early hagiographers, in spite of the minor inaccuracies 


for which they have been taken somewhat severely to task." 
H. W. DONNER 


MRS. CHRISTIAN’S REMINISCENCES OF DICKENS 


AMONG the most interesting reminiscences of Dickens in the earlier part 
of his career are those published first in the Englishwoman’s Domestic 
Magazine, x (1871), 336-44, under the title: ‘Reminiscences of Charles 
Dickens. From a Young Lady’s Diary’, and signed at the end ‘E. E. C.’; 
and later with fairly extensive alterations in Temple Bar, \xxxii (1888), 
481-506, under the title: ‘Recollections of Charles Dickens, his Family 
and Friends’, by Eleanor E. Christian. It is seriously misleading to describe 
the second version as ‘reprinted’ from the first, as is done by W. Miller, 
The Dickens Student and Collector (London, 1946), p. 16. 

The dating of the visit to Broadstairs to which most of Mrs. Christian’s 
reminiscences refer raises certain problems. The 1871 article seems to 
date it 1842, and that is the date given in the summary by F. G. Kitton in 
Dickensiana (London, 1886), p. 50. Mrs. Christian talks of ‘the few months 
in which I was in daily intercourse with Charles Dickens and his family’ 
(Pp. 330), and of disinterring her reminiscences ‘from the memories of 
nearly 29 years ago’; this dating also fits in with the less explicit 1888 


" Marie Delcourt, ‘Recherches sur Thomas More. La tradition continentale et la tradition 
anglaise’, Humanisme et Renaissance, iii (1936), 22-42. 
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version, where a second visit of ‘about a year afterwards’ occurs a little 
before an episode dated ‘forty-five years ago’. But ‘forty-five’ is a round 
number, and there is other evidence which points to 1841. There is some 
reason to think that this is Mrs. Christian’s own chronology, for she places 
her second (honeymoon) visit to Broadstairs a year after the first, and else- 
where talks of having been married ‘about four years’ (p. 343) in the spring 
of 1846. This suggests that the ‘memories of nearly 29 years ago’ may, even 
in Mrs. Christian’s own mind, be those of the second, less memorable, 
visit, and not of the first, though the latter interpretation is certainly the 
more natural. 

But fortunately, even if the opening of Mrs. Christian’s 1871 article is a 
little confused, there are two pieces of internal evidence which enable us to 
date the first visit with confidence in 1841. The article includes a letter 
from Dickens to Thomas Mitton (not included in the Nonesuch edition) 
headed: ‘Devonshire Terrace, Thursday rgth August’. This is correct 
only for 1841. One of the letters' assigned to the same date, described as 
“Wednesday, 19th August 1841’, is there by an oversight, for the complete 
letter from which it is an extract has already (i. 270) been printed in full 
under its correct date of 19 August 1840. There is a letter (i. 346) from 
Broadstairs dated 19 August 1841, but as there is also a record (i. 347) of 
one from Devonshire Terrace, 20 August 1841, Dickens must have travelled 
up to London either on the rgth or on the 2oth. 

The other piece of evidence is the anecdote telling how Dickens sang a 
somewhat improper song ‘founded on the official notice that a prince or 
princess might shortly be expected’ (p. 340). Queen Victoria gave birth to 
a child in November 1840 and again in November 1841, but her third was 
not born until April 1843. This still further confirms the 1841 dating. 

Dame Una Pope-Hennessy’ dates the visit 1837. The Queen Victoria 
anecdote? in itself shows that this is completely impossible, and, even apart 
from the clue to the exact year provided by the letter to Mitton, the first 
August after Dickens moved into Devonshire Terrace was 1840. The mis- 
dating is of some importance, as can be seen by the fact that the reviewer 
of Dame Una’s book in the 7.L.S. (1945, p. 426) comments on Dickens’s 
high spirits at a time when Mary Hogarth had been dead only a few 
months. 

Dame Una goes on after her account of this holiday at Broadstairs: 


* Letters of Charles Dickens (London, 1938), i. 346. 

2 Charles Dickens (London, 1945), p. 70. This dating had already been implied by R. 
Straus, Dickens: A Portrait in Pencil (London, 1928), p. 121. 

3 The 1888 version, which Dame Una uses, is less explicit than the 1871 version quoted 
above, but it does contain a mention of ‘the interesting announcement about our gracious 
Queen’ (p. 491); it also lacks the explicit (though erroneous) apparent dating to 1842 which 
appears at the beginning of the 1871 version. 
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‘Never again was “Eleanor P.”’! to see him in this hilarious, carefree mood, 
When they met in London a year or two later he had changed and seemed 
both preoccupied and self-important’ (p. 73). There is no mention of any 
such interval even in the 1888 version (p. 495), and the 1871 version 
(p. 342) is still more explicit in its statement that there was no interruption 
in their acquaintance at this point. Dickens’s change of manner on the 
return to London was much more abrupt than Dame Una makes it appear. 


The next reference (p. 109) by Dame Una to Mrs. Christian is under the - 


year 1839,” under which her honeymoon at Broadstairs is mentioned. As 
we have seen, the correct date is 1842. 

The final anecdote for which Dame Una? uses Mrs. Christian is, un- 
fortunately, one in which Mrs. Christian herself must have blundered. 
This is an anecdote peculiar to the 1888 version (pp. 499-500), and is very 
circumstantial. It tells how Fred Dickens sang a ‘doggerel chant’ about 
the murderer Courvoisier, and said that he, along with Thackeray and 
others, was going to see him hanged the next day. Dickens expressed dis- 
gust at the idea. Now Courvoisier was hanged on 6 July 1840; Thackeray 
was present, and wrote a paper, ‘Going to See a Man Hanged’, for Fraser’s 
Magazine, August 1840. But the episode is dated by Mrs. Christian at a 
time when ‘I was staying with Mrs. Smithson (now a widow)’, i.e. after 
April 1844. Either Mrs. Christian has been led by the celebrity of Cour- 
voisier and of Thackeray’s paper on him to introduce him into a conversa- 
tion that was actually about some other murderer, or else she has represented 
herself as present at a conversation she only knew at second hand, or 
invented. 

Dame Una’s treatment of the Courvoisier story is characteristic. She 
begins by telescoping it with the story which precedes it, so that she places 
the second story at a lunch party at Dickens’s house instead of at Mrs. 
Smithson’s. The chronology is a little vague, but it seems to be dated, 
correctly for the Courvoisier reference, in 1840. Mrs. Christian is, how- 
ever, described as having noticed ‘how greatly Dickens had changed in 
two years’, which would imply a dating of either 1839 or 1841 according as 
the point of departure is the first or the second Broadstairs visit, as dated 
by Dame Una.* 

The Courvoisier story is not the only suspicious thing in the second half 
of Mrs. Christian’s 1888 article. In 1871 (p. 543) she had written that after 
the second (1842) visit to Broadstairs, she ‘never saw him but twice again’. 


’ Dame Una consistently refers to her in this way, but in the only place where a Christian 
name is mentioned in the 1888 article, she is called ‘Emma P. f 





? In spite of the fact that Mrs. Christian clearly puts the second visit one, not two, years 
after the first. 3 Op. cit., p. 126. 

* I am paying no attention in this note to Dame Una’s verbal blunders and wanton 
alterations in passages which are printed as quotations. 
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The two occasions are recorded again in 1888, but three more have been 
added to them. The second is the Courvoisier story. The first is an 
account of a visit to Dickens’s house, during which Dickens’s raven called 
out ‘Halloa, old girl!’, and pecked at her ankles. Dickens had a succession 
of ravens, and the story cannot be shown to be false simply on the score of 
dating, but it is notable that it is the raven that died on 12 March 1841 which 
is recorded (Letters, i. 304-5) as having precisely the habits described in 

_ Mrs. Christian’s story. The letter giving the particulars had been in print 
in Forster’s Life since 1872. 

The third story of a meeting with Dickens which is added in 1888 
records a joke made by Dickens to Thackeray at St. James’s Theatre. There 
is nothing particularly suspicious about it, but it does not allay the suspicion 
that already attaches to these added anecdotes, and I should not be sur- 
prised to find that it was in print before 1888. I quote it, therefore, in the 
hope that its source may be traced. Dickens is said to have remarked to 
Thackeray, pointing to a very fat man in front of them, ‘Can you explain 
whereabouts is situated the small of that man’s back?’ (p. 505). 

What has been said will have made it clear that the 1888 version of Mrs. 
Christian’s reminiscences is a document that must be treated with more 
scepticism than the 1871 version. All the additions dealing with meetings 
with Dickens after 1842 are suspect. Added details about Dickens’s family 
may be accepted more readily, since they are part of the professed subject 
in 1888 as they were not in 1871. In any case they are not particularly 


interesting. Where there are divergences in relating the same incident, it _ 


seems reasonable to prefer the earlier version. But such divergences are 
slight. The almost simultaneous impressions made on Mrs. Christian at 
the first meeting by Dickens’s fine face and bad clothes is forcibly recorded 
in 1871 (p. 336): “What a fine characteristic face! What marvellous eyes! 
And what horrid taste in dress!’ In 1888 there is more detail about the 
dress, but then ‘the first thing that riveted me was the marvellous power of 
his eyes’, and it was only ‘when at last the attention wandered to the costume 
and style of the man’ that ‘there was a disappointing mental shock’. In 
1871 Mrs. Christian had frankly said that it was her own ‘girlish “‘slip- 
slop”’ of conversation that Dickens pounced on after being apparently in 
an abstract mood; in 1888 ‘we’ replaces ‘I’. 

It is after the departure from Broadstairs in 1841 that the versions 
diverge considerably. The earlier one is more explicit about the change in 
Dickens’s manner: ‘Alas! we never met again in the same kindly way. 
Everything was changed’ (p. 342). In 1888 the contrast is milder: ‘much 
was changed . . . but the greatest change was in Dickens himself’ (p. 495). 

I have already dealt with the anecdotes added in 1888. The other 
material added is of no great interest and includes some discussion of the 
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relations between Dickens and his wife in the light of Forster’s Life. The 
omissions are more interesting. The 1871 version contains a long account 
(p. 342) telling how Mrs. Dickens commissioned from Mrs. Christian a 
portrait of herself to be given to Dickens as a birthday present. When 
Mrs. Christian had completed it and taken it to Devonshire Terrace, Mrs. 
Dickens went into the library to show it to Dickens. ‘Notwithstanding the 
closed door, and that I sat far from it at the fire, I could hear the tones of 
their voices, Mrs. Dickens’s expostulatory, Mr. Dickens’s imperatively; 
at last she returned, looking flurried but trying to put the best face on the 
matter.’ Mrs. Dickens apologized: her husband was ‘a little grumpy just 
now’. When Mrs. Christian purposely dropped a cheque which Mrs. 
Dickens slid into her hand, ‘she came after me looking very vexed, and 
put it in my reticule, saying, ““For my sake!”’ Mrs. Christian never got 
to the bottom of what had really happened. Another incident only sum- 
marized in 1888 (p. 501) with a reference to Dickens’s failure to help ‘a 
struggling girl-artist’ is given in more detail in 1871 (p. 343), with the whole 
of a letter from Mrs. Dickens, dated 30 April 1846, apologizing for Dickens’s 
failure to respond. On the whole, however, Mrs. Christian is no less 
emphatic in 1888 than in 1871 about the difficult side of Dickens’s nature, 
and about his unhelpfulness when appealed to for assistance. The earlier 
verdict reads more abruptly, because less diluted by miscellaneous 
anecdotes. 

The upshot of this comparison is that biographers of Dickens will be 
well advised to prefer the 1871 version to the 1888 one, where there are 
divergences, and to make it clear when they are relying on 1888 alone. 

J. C. MAxweELL 





REVIEWS 


Critical Studies in the Cynewulf Group. By Cars Scuaar. Pp. 337. (Lund 

Studies in English, XVII.) Lund: Gleerup; Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1949. 

15 Kr. 

Since the publication in 1933 of Kenneth Sisam’s Gollancz Memorial Lecture 
on Cynewulf and His Poetry, critics have agreed, almost unanimously, to limit 
the Cynewulf canon to the four ‘signed’ poems, The Fates of the Apostles, Juliana, 
The Ascension (Christ II), and Elene; and Sisam’s mature verdict has been 
effectively supported by the Indian scholar Satyendra Kumar Das.' That verdict 
now receives strong corroboration from this stimulating series of ‘critical studies’ 
by Dr. Schaar, who never leaves the reader in doubt about his own views on 
the differences, in imagery, rhythm, vocabulary, style, and technique, between the 
four poems of the ‘canon’ and the seven other related poems in the Vercelli and 
Exeter codices which, for the purpose of these studies, go with the canonical poems 
to make up the Cynewulf ‘group’: Andreas, The Dream of the Rood, The Advent 
and Judgement Day (Christ I and III), Guthlac A and B, and The Phoenix. 

After two brief introductory chapters on ‘Background and Subject-matter’, 

the author proceeds to his two main theses on “Texts, Textual Criticism and 
Interpretation’, and on ‘Style and Manner’. As critic and exegete he is sensible 
and discerning: he establishes successfully his own conservative principles of 
textual criticism. While recognizing the general helpfulness of ‘plausible recon- 
structions’, he will not suffer them to come between the modern reader and his 
appreciation and interpretation of the inherited text as it stands. He moves 
about among his eleven poems with ease and confidence and, at the same time, 
unobtrusively. Here and there he cannot refrain from offering a new reading, 
suggesting, for instance, purh lide rune for the obscure purh leodorune of Elene 
522, thus clinching an emendation just vaguely hinted at by Krapp. Elsewhere 
he goes out of his way to reinstate a discarded reading by Grein or Kéhler, or 
a rejected punctuation by Wiilker or Assmann; he justifies an entirely new 
punctuation of his own; he proposes a different division of words; or he skilfully 
defends a difficilior lectio. In three places, it seems to me, he departs unneces- 
sarily and inconsistently from his own conservative standards: first, in not 
preserving snude bewunden ‘enveloped in speed’ of Andreas 267 (snude being 
instrumental singular of a substantive snud unparalleled in OE. but well sup- 
ported by ON. snidr) which he changes (p. 52) to the somewhat banal sunde 
bewunden ; secondly, in substituting hronfisc (p. 53) for hornfisc in hornfisc plegode 
‘the garfish (or other beaked fish) darted to and fro’ of Andreas 370 (unknown, 
it is true, elsewhere in OE., but adequately confirmed by ON. hornfiskr and by 
the subsequent use of hornfish in English); and thirdly, in insisting (p. 92) upon 
eade meg for manuscript eadmeg ‘O blessed maid!’ of Fuliana 352 [a paratactic 
compound of the eadfruma type as demonstrated convincingly by Hilding Back 
at p. 224 of The Synonyms for Child, Boy, Girl in Old English (Lund, 1934)]. 


® Cynewulf and the Cynewulf Canon (Calcutta, 1942). 
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In restoring their full weight and value to syntactic correlatives like nu .. . nu 
..4SWA...80a..., pa... pa..., ponne...ponne..., pas... pat..., and 
hwider ... pider ..., the author reveals a discriminating sense of word-music 
and he exhibits the shortcomings of those editors who, inevitably superimposing 
modern punctuation upon ancient poetry, dismember Cynewulf’s impressive 
periods ruthlessly and, by depriving these significant linking words of their 
proper functions, both distort meaning and mar rhythm. Schaar’s work is note- 
worthy for these happy restorations alone. On that account it will be welcomed 
by those lovers of OE. verse who find their way to a fuller understanding of its 
meaning by reading it aloud and who are then subjected to numerous jolts and 
checks from editorial pointings unless they are lucky enough to possess Gollancz 
and Mackie’s E.E.T.S. volumes of The Exeter Book, which reproduce the sparse 
metrical points of the manuscript and which indicate sentence-division in the 
accompanying translation by implication only. 

This studied appreciation of the linking rhythms of the poems of the ‘group’, 
but more particularly of the poems of the ‘canon’ within the ‘group’, is further 
developed in the fourth and most venturesome section of the book, on ‘Style and 
Manner’, in which the author examines the linguistic features of the eleven 
poems, focusing his attention upon stylistic analysis and scrutinizing causal para- 
taxis and essential hypotaxis, close and loose variation, accumulation, tautology, 
parallelism, anaphora, antithesis, chiasmus and chiastic variation, asyndeton and 
syndesis. He is here concerned only incidentally with grammatical sentence- 
structure, metre, alliteration and assonance. The three great poems by Cynewulf 
—not to speak here of the short and unequal Fates—are marked by a more ‘com- 
plicated interlacement of ideas’, a closer weaving of the patterns of thought, 
amore elaborate stylistic arrangement and a somewhat neater coherence of clause. 
In Elene Cynewulf works in his ‘ripest and richest’ style. Parts of The Ascension 
vie with Elene in excellence. Juliana is less mature, showing ‘a certain epic 
meagreness’. The Dream of the Rood and Guthlac B are not far removed from 
the three canonical poems; they are followed by Christ I and, at no great interval, 
by Christ III and The Phoenix. Last in order of excellence come Andreas, the 
longest poem of all, and Guthlac A, whose authors displayed a ‘lack of discrimina- 
tive talent’ and a drift towards ‘loose variation’. These seven diverse poems may 
well have been created by as many unknown and nameless poets. 

This book makes its own peculiar contribution to OE. studies. It is enter- 
prising and ambitious, in parts highly technical, in some ways unconventional, 
often provocative and challenging, but never dull. SIMEON POTTER 


Manuel de l’anglais du moyen 4ge, II: Moyen-anglais, ‘Tom. I et II. 
By FerNaND Moss. Pp. 380 and 192. Paris: Aubier, 1949. 1200 fr. 

This admirable work (long introduction, texts, notes, glossary, and reproduc- 
tions of manuscripts) should replace the rest of its kind in France, and greatly 
benefit medieval English studies in French universities. The author insists on 
‘phonetic reality’, cites originals where they are known, assumes a knowledge of 
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Old English, verifies all the texts (having waited for them to leave their war-time 
hiding-places), and omits diacritics save in the earliest. But one feels uneasy at 
hearing that the selection ‘represents a compromise between language and litera- 
ture’; in fact, the compromise is between quality and length of the twenty-nine 
extracts, and there are few surprises, though the choice of lyrics disappoints. 
Among excellent details I would mention the traces of French declensions in 
Middle English (i. 71); French influence on the comparison of adjectives (i. 115); 

paradigms of ben, &c., for each dialect (i. 107); the place of the preposition 
(i. 153)—indeed, the syntax is very well treated, with full illustrations from the 
texts; the passage of Malory which we get gratis as a footnote (i. 285 ff.); the 
courageous tackling of a crux like the Peterborough Chronicle lof & vrin; Orm’s 
long vowels before a ¢ (ii. 28); and the noble little note on the big subject of 
alliterative verse (ii. 55). Prof. Mossé rightly recommends J. Delcourt’s 1946 
note on Chaucer’s versification, but it is hard to agree when he praises E. Pons’s 
edition of Sir Gawayn and the Green Knight. It is good to see that he accepts an 
English original for Ancren Riwle, and prints the Latin and French texts parallel; 
regrettably, there is no mention of the earlier French text in Trin. Coll. Camb. 
MS. R. 14. 7. He wisely prints Sawles Warde with the Ayenbite and with the 
S.-Victor original. Chaucer is claimed for France—he is des nétres. 

There are, however, serious blemishes: Many misprints, wrongly-numbered 
references, and wavering punctuation must be added to the already lengthy 
errata, though some mis-spellings will not deceive the student; but it is mis- 
leading to have the diacritic suppressed from the dative only of ston (i. 66), and 
to find spellings like laugher (i. 34), gangaud (i. 109), hnntynge (i. 127), i-lumpe 
(i. 144), Annger (ii. 8), honpen (ii. 15), Bembre (ii. 77), sothrentothe (ii. 91), Geb 
(ii. 182), and Norphmbres (ii. 184). St. Augustine of Hippo is cruelly treated; he 
founded a rule on that of St. Benedict! (ii. 30), and his order—if we follow the 
Glossary on Orm, I. ro (ii. 181)—was actually that of his namesake of Canter- 
bury! The Bodleian Digley MSS. occur twice (i. 166, 236), and Coulton’s 
initials cause trouble (i. 14). The sentence ‘On écrit comen . . .’ in i. 30 is exactly 
the wrong way round; there is no modern expression thank to God (i. 68); heren 
does not mean ‘say’ (i. 99); @ does not uniformly remain d in the Peterborough 
Chronicle—cf. more in 1. 43 of the extract; Orm would look happier as a chanoine 
than as a moine (i. 5, 36); x outside square brackets irritates (i. 48); Scots guid is 
ill compared with words like hous and grund (i. 33); é in ef figures as ¢ (i. 31); 
wifman loses a length-sign which léfman retains (i. 59); the undated map which 
forms fig. 11 is quite misleading—what of the constant -inde participle of the 
Ayenbite? Despite i. 99, there was a 1st pers. pres. ind. sing. in -es, especially in 
Northern; cf. Rolle, Luf es lyf, 1. 30, settes, and Pearl, 1. 568, byswykez. Two and 
twain were not always used ‘without distinction of gender’ (i. 86) during the 
period; cf. La3amon, Il. 28581~7, where three nouns, feminine, neuter, and 
masculine, are given their ‘correct’ forms of the numeral. K7¥ exists as the plural 
of cil, so kn (i. 69) deserves a gloss ; the weak adjective is used also with vocatives 
(i. 114); Cuccu is not the oldest known lyric poem (i. 235)—even if we omit 
sorry things like the Canute Song, the St. Thomas Antiphon, and St. Godric’s 
hymns, it is not as old as the thirteen dexterous lines in B.M. MS. Royal 8. D. xiii 
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| from Worcester. There are some odd attitudes in the book, also: Prof. Mossé 


is quite sure of the motive of The Owl and the Nightingale (i. 188), and of Octo- 
vyen’s being Edward III (ii. 82); he hastily gives Carados as Trevisa’s birthplace 
(i. 317), flatters Middle English not a little by tabulating the construction of its 
‘periods’ (i. 148-9), twice puts Gawayn and Pearl in Derby (i. 22, ii. 53), denies 
Chaucer an impulsive love of animals by suggesting that he wanted to catch the 
dream-dog because it was valuable (ii. 82), and will not speak of the ‘poet’ of 
Poema Morale (i. 166). Further, is Pearl so much maturer than Gawayn (i. 279), 
and were the Gilbertines so very ‘severe’? Why must Lounde in ‘When pe 
nyhtegale singes’ always be London, when there are three places called Lound to 
choose from (in Lincs., Notts., and Norfolk), and when Lincoln, Northampton, 
Lindsey in Suffolk, and Lound make up a tangible area? 

We are warned that the Glossary is to be used along with O.E.D. ; it is accurate 
but uninteresting—busk and adawe, for instance, deserve a fuller treatment. 
Among proper names, Wat and Gib might be expanded for French students. 
There are some gaps in the very conscientious notes: the section on French loans 
(i. 50-2) is surprisingly dull; Aoten might find its place with the passives (i. 134); 
a derivation from OE. hnesce might be considered in the footnote in i. 261; 
nothing is said of the first appearance of so many words in the Peterborough 
Chronicle; the note on bantele3 (ii. 60) takes us no distance, and that on Mort 
@ Arthure, |. 812, could be misleading; may not swide in La3amon, I. 14034, bea 
superlative equivalent ? A. Bast, CoTTLe 


Contributions to Middle English Lexicography and Etymology. By 
M. T. LérvenBerc. Pp. xxiii+110 (Lunds Universitets Arsskrift. N.F. 
Avd. 1, Bd. 41, Nr 8). Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1946. 

This monograph is not concerned with standard literary texts; it is a collection 
of hitherto unnoticed material contained in certain official documents. Of these, 
the Close Rolls for the period 1272-1435 (which the author has made his main 
source) have been examined in full, along with some others; while from certain 
others (treated as ‘supplementary sources’) he has culled material ‘more at 
random’. We must therefore assume that the words assembled by Mr. Léfven- 
berg do not represent a fully systematic and final investigation; but we need not 
carp at this, especially if he will increase our obligations to him by returning to 
the subject later. There is just one question of method which may raise some 
doubts in the reader’s mind: Mr. Léfvenberg has apparently relied on the printed 
editions of the Close Rolls, which are modern English renderings of the Latin 
text, but which conveniently reproduce in the original form any words that the 
editors judged important or problematic. This seems to mean in practice that 
he depends for his material on those words which the editors have singled out. 
It would clearly be much more satisfactory to have before us the results of a 
first-hand investigation of the full text of the original documents. Moreover, it 
seems a pity that he has excluded ‘words of doubtful form or meaning, especially 
if I have found only one example of them’ (p. xviii)—not only because other 
scholars might be able to offer suggestions about them, but because this principle 
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might result in the arbitrary sacrifice of some words having much the same interest 
as some which are included. 

Even so, it may be that these questions of principle have not in practice made 
much difference to Mr. Léfvenberg’s results. His book appears to be (within 
the limits he has imposed on himself) a scholarly and thoroughly sound piece of 
work. The new information which he provides comprises (1) words which are 
registered in the O.E.D., but of which he is able to give earlier instances; 
(2) words which are not mentioned in the O.E.D. at all. In addition, he has been 
able in several cases to suggest an etymology and occasionally to improve on an 
etymological suggestion made in the O.E.D. (as for footfell, cot, kip sb., mese). 
In all this he exercises independent critical judgement to good effect. He appears 
to make appropriate use of material in related languages such as OF., MDu., 
MLG., and ON.; and he understands the vital importance of context in these 
documents as a means, for example, of tracing a word to an individual language 
such as MDu. when its form is not decisive. He has added something like a 
dozen words to the list of adoptions from MDu. or MLG. 

In general, it is the outer fringes of the vocabulary of ME. that Mr. Léfven- 
berg’s work illuminates: the new words are mostly of a semi-technical type (from 
the language of trades or commerce or affairs), as might be expected from the 
nature of his sources. Many are recorded only once or twice, and some may not 
have gained a wide currency in English. Indeed, there are a few words which are 
very rare and which should possibly not be regarded as belonging to the language 
at all: e.g. gravesheld, recorded twice and representing MDu. gravenschilt, the 
name of a Flemish coin. To point this out does not imply that Mr. Léfvenberg’s 
results are of quite minor interest, even if the material is of a specialized type. 
It is in fact important that these peripheral areas of the ME. vocabulary should 
be explored. An example of their potential interest is the word haumudeys 
‘a purse’, of which Mr. Léfvenberg has found two examples; these instances 
show that the one other recorded example in Kyng Alisaunder (which was not 
accessible to him) may not have been a freakish individual use. Its origin is 
probably Span. almudejo ‘a measure of corn’, reproduced in quasi-AN. form; 
the case for this etymological suggestion will be presented in a forthcoming 
edition of Kyng Alisaunder. G. V. SMITHERS 


The Romance of Sir Degrevant. Edited by L. F. Casson. Pp. Ixxvii+ 167. 
London: Published for the Early English Text Society by Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, 1949. 525. 6d. net. 

Dr. Casson’s most welcome edition of the two texts of Sir Degrevant is pre- 
ceded by a full introduction and provided with notes and a glossary. The intro- 
duction begins with a description of the two manuscripts and of the relationship 
between the two versions of the poem; this is followed by a discussion of his 
own editorial procedure. Then come sections on metre and alliteration, on the 
language (including an account of the vocabulary), on the story and its sources, 
and on the problem of date and authorship. Finally there is a literary appraisal 


of the poem and a short bibliography. 
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One of the most interesting sections of the introduction is that dealing with 
the transmission of the texts (pp. xvi ff.), where it is shown that the discrepan- 
cies between the extant versions (L and C) cannot be accounted for by scribal 
modifications alone. In the ME. period, reliance on memory must have been com- 
mon enough in the handing down of popular romances. Dr. Casson provides an 
interesting and valuable discussion of the evidence for this in Sir Degrevant and 
of the special textual problems which arise in such a situation. 

The chapter on metre is less original. There is a summary of the views of 
earlier scholars on the scansion of the verse (pp. xxxiv ff.); this is followed by 
a detailed presentation of the analysis made by Finsterbusch, who, applying 
Luick’s theories, works on the basic assumption that none of the lines has more 
than two main stresses. Dr. Casson very properly questions this and some of the 
resultant conclusions, but he gives far greater prominence to the views of 
Finsterbusch than to his own very relevant objections to them. One is left with 
the impression that an independent metrical analysis by the editor, comparable 
to that which he has made of the use of alliteration in the poem, would have been 
much more illuminating. 

At the end of the section on vocabulary Dr. Casson has dealt briefly with 
words of restricted local use, particularly those suggesting a northern origin 
for the poem. The importance of this kind of approach is increasingly under- 
stood, and I feel that more of the section might have been devoted to it’ instead 
of to the formidable list of French words (pp. xlvii-xlix), which could have been 
inspected without difficulty in the glossary. 

In the section on language, the characteristics of L and C are set out, and there 
is a discussion of what can be deduced therefrom about the dialect of the two 
versions and that of their archetype. It is argued that L, like the text from which 
it descends, is ‘north eastern’. It is not easy to be precise about C, but Dr. 
Casson maintains that it probably comes from an area much farther south and 
west; in the discussion of this one wonders whether any use could have been made 
of evidence drawn from other texts in the same manuscript. Similarly, in view of 
the editor’s suggestion (p. ix), based on palaeographical considerations, that the 
text of Sir Degrevant in L may not be in Robert Thornton’s hand, it would have 
been interesting to know whether there are any orthographical and phonological 
features in it which would confirm this. 

In the sub-section on accidence it should be noted that the remarks about the 
endings of the plural of the present indicative in L need amplification. It is not 
sufficient to say that the forms are -s, -es, -ys, -e, and zero. In fact, with one 
exception (314), the examples (of which there are at least thirteen) show that the 
regular northern ME. rule is carefully observed ; s-less forms are only used if the 

* Among the local words which might have been discussed with profit are these: bes 
vb. pres. ind. (C 855, cf. 871), heghte adj. (L. 406), lyte sb. (L. 1111), schamesly adv. (L 
1114, 1702), schore sb. (L, C 152), slak sb. (L, C 349, 1625), veuers sb. pl. (L 113, 434), 
wathely adv. (L. 336), withskapid vb. pret. (L. 1180), wrythe sb. (L. 314, C 315). In-this 
connexion reference might also have been made to R. Kaiser, Zur Geographie des mittel- 
englischen Wortschatzes. I note also, though I have not seen it, A. R. Dunlap, ‘The 
be asa of the Middle English Romances in Tail-rhyme Stanza’, Delaware Notes, 
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subject is a personal pronoun and if this subject immediately precedes the verb. 
In northern texts this rule is broken only in the case of the verb ‘to be’ where 
the ‘historical’ plural is generally used whatever the subject.’ It might be added 
that, for a non-northerner, the C scribe has transmitted the ‘correct’ plural 
form in -s in a remarkably large number of cases, which would suggest that the 
version immediately behind C was northern in character. We may also note that 
C furnishes examples of this -s plural in passages where L says something quite 
different and offers no grammatical parallel (e.g. 1113, 1117, 1279, 1919). This 
would indicate that C was at these points not improvising but following directly 
its northern archetype; its readings at such places may well therefore be closer 
to the original than those of L. 

The editor has treated the two texts conservatively and it would be quite out 
of place to suggest emendations of a kind which he has purposely avoided making. 
The following observations are confined to passages where the editor has ventured 
to alter the text: 

344 (C). The emendation morny[n]g is no doubt justified here, but there are 
many examples of unaccented -nyg, -nig in ME. texts, so that mornyg ought 
to be noted as a genuine form.’ 

727 (L). Here and at 767, 1533, and 1547 the editor has emended L’s of to ef. 
In each of these passages the sense required is ‘even if’, ‘although’, and it is 
important to note that of is a genuine word of precisely this meaning and by 
no means in need of emendation.? Besides, ef is not a form which is used 
by L. It may also be worth noting here that there are four examples of a 
conjunction or in C (833, 879, 899, 915) which also seem to require the 
interpretation ‘even if’. Unfortunately they all occur in the section of the 
poem which is missing in L. They may all be due to a misunderstanding of 
an of in the archetype, ‘corrected’ by the C scribe to or on the assumption 
that the meaning ‘before’ was required. On the other hand a semantic 
development of or through the stage ‘whether’ (for which cf. perhaps C 559, 
also not paralleled in L) seems to me reasonable enough. 

1825 (L). slylke. This also is probably a genuine northern form. It occurs at 
least six times in Castleford’s Chronicle. 

1885 (C). Is the emendation fyfte[n]pe justified? The ordinal form -tepe is 
of course rare by this date, but cf. examples in O.Z.D. s.v. seventeenth and 


? This is also true of L; the alleged examples of es as a plural form (p. vii) do not bear 
examination. 

? See the footnote to J. Hall, The Poems of Laurence Minot, tv. 43. It is not, however, 
as Hall would seem to imply, a purely northern feature. Other examples are biginnig, 
Havelok 13; biginig, samenig, tidig, murnig, Genesis and Exodus 39, 1442, 1476, 2908 (and 
other examples); murnyge, Prose Alexander 30. 29; euenig, St. Katherine (Bodl. 34), ed. 
Einenkel, 118 ; wonigge, Lazamon’s Brut i. 56. 8 (MS. O); scornige, ibid. i. 118. 19 (MS. O); 
tidigge, Carleton Brown, Religious Lyrics of the Thirteenth Century, 11. 1 (version A); 
begynnyg, Laud Troy Book 5; murnige, Owl and Nightingale 1598 (MS. C). Cf. also Hall, 
op. cit. 106. 151, 107. 195, 108. 223. 

3 All the examples known to me are northern, e.g. Laud Troy Book 203, 922, 6386; 
Yorkshire Writers, i. 52. 24, 116. 32, 301. 17, 320. 38; The Carle of Carlile 153. Cf. also 
al-of, of-al beside al-if, if-al in northern texts. 
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nineteenth. Does not the form fit in well enough with the editor’s hypothesis 
(p. Ix) that C was probably written in the south-west Midlands? 
Ancus McINTOsSH 


Sir Philip Sidney, le chevalier poéte élizabéthain. By Micuet Porrier. 

Pp. 321. Lille: Bibliothéque Universitaire, 1948. [No price given.]} 

M. Poirier sets himself the task of presenting Sidney the Elizabethan, a com- 
plex figure, ‘qui, envisagée sous certains angles, apparait typiquement éliza- 
béthain, mais qui, 4 d’autres égards, est 4 la fois celle d’un attardé et d’un 
précurseur’. M. Poirier is a critic who distrusts alike rigorous systematism and 
uncritical admiration. So, for him, there is a clear distinction to be made between 
those parts of Astrophel and Stella which are merely obedient to Petrarchan 
fashion and those where Sidney has indeed looked in his heart and written. In 
this respect the present work is a useful counterpart to Mr. Myrick’s treatment, 
where, it may be allowed, there is sometimes an undue emphasis on ‘convention’. 
But M. Poirier does not altogether escape the danger of taking too seriously 
Sidney’s reputed melancholy as a man. It is hazardous to claim support from the 
fashionable moodiness depicted in contemporary portraits, or from Languet’s 
professed concern that his young friend should not be too assiduous in his 
pursuit of abstract knowledge: Languet’s is an attitude natural in a man of fifty 
towards a promising young man of rank. None the less, the account M. Poirier 
gives of the lyric poet is welcome, and goes some way to show Sidney’s place 
between Wyatt and Donne. 

If the critic has been successful with the love poems, he has perhaps gone too 
far in departing from Mr. Myrick’s well-reasoned case for ‘New’ Arcadia as 
Renaissance heroic. M. Poirier cannot share the view that it is a work written 
according to the precepts of Minturno, in so far as they are modified by Sidney’s 
Defence. But it is surely inescapable that ‘New’ Arcadia is intended to be a work 
of this general kind—the epic romance, teaching by example of the exalted persons 
with whom it deals—and that by this standard it achieves a good measure of 
success. To be sure, work in this kind demands a good deal of imaginative 
sympathy from the modern reader. The model followed by Sidney—the 
Aethiopica of Heliodorus, that ‘absolute heroical poem’—like the Italian epic 
romance followed by Spenser, tempts the author into richly involved composi- 
tion that sometimes may seem to later readers merely proof of confusion. Narra- 
tive inconsistencies are to be found in both Arcadia and Faerie Queene: and no 
doubt a colourable case could be made for the unsuitability of the genre either to 
the purpose in hand or to the capability of English authors who have attempted 
it. We might well cite Milton’s recognition that for authors in this kind the 
‘chief maistrie’ is to ‘dissect’—to disentangle labyrinthine adventures. Yet, for 
all this, ‘New’ Arcadia remains part of a distinctive attempt to teach delightfully, . 
and should be judged accordingly. M. Poirier, for all his acquaintance with 
this view of the ‘heroic’, seems curiously unsympathetic to it. For him, poésie 
didactique appears to mean poetry that is explicitly or evidently didactic; he is 
very far from Elizabethan acceptance of romantic narrative as ‘profitable’ matter. 
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Thus, citing Greville’s praise of Arcadia, he remarks that Greville ‘ne voit dans 
l’auteur qu’un professeur de morale et de politique’. But the fact is that Greville 
is putting forward his praise on the chief ground as contemporary criticism 
assessed it. Admittedly, this ready acceptance of extended narrative as the 
vehicle of high moral truth can be, in particular instances, astonishing to later 
judgement: but it should be allowed due relevance in the consideration of 
authors for whom it was a primary truth. Dr. Tillyard’s treatment of Arcadia 
in his Warton Lecture, The English Epic Tradition—a notable omission from a 
full Bibliography—might well have come in for consideration. 

The lack of sympathy here suggested does not prevent M. Poirier from writing 
acutely of narrative inconsistencies in Sidney’s major work. It does, however, 
allow him to represent Milton as the spokesman of Puritan contempt for it. But, 
in the passage from Eikonoklastes that is in question, Milton is scrupulous to 
speak of the ‘vain amatorious poem’ as ‘a book in that kind full of worth and wit’. 
The radical distinction made is that Arcadia is ‘among religious thoughts and 
duties not to be named’. Even at the height of indignation Milton is too well 
aware of the ‘kinds’ in which the epic poet may couch his great argument to deny 
all ‘worth and wit’ to the epic romance. One wishes, too, that M. Poirier had not 
concluded the list of notable readers of Sidney’s Defence with the names of 
Dryden and Rymer. Shelley cannot be ignored ; and his Defence may be thought 
especially interesting as the work of a poet who can aspire to portray ‘the type of 
the highest perfection of moral and intellectual nature’, while roundly asserting 
‘didactic poetry is my abhorrence’. 

M. Poirier’s work is characterized throughout by an admirable restraint and is 
uniformly clear in exposition. If his treatment of Arcadia is disappointing, there 
is no lack of acquaintance with the period in general: and he assesses shrewdly 
the influences that gave force and direction to ‘la légende sidnéienne’ after the 
emergence of the hero of Zutphen. J. J. Lawtor 


The Tragedy of Philotas By Samuel Daniel. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by LAuRENCE MICHEL. Pp. xii+-183 (Yale Studies in English 110). 
New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1949. 
21s. net. 

Lederer’s edition of Cleopatra, Sprague’s Poems and a Defence of Rhyme, and 
now the Philotas of Dr. Michel: modern scholarship pays its tribute to Daniel 
in irregular instalments, of which the weightiest is yet to come. Daniel, an 
inveterate reviser, is a poet whose works greatly illuminate one another; he loses 
badly by not being read in a comprehensive edition. Since an edition of this 
kind is in preparation (by Dr. Nungezer of Cornell University) another piece- 
meal and interim contribution to the poet’s text is cause for wonder. This is 
no reflection on the thoroughness with which Dr. Michel appears to have per- 
formed his bibliographical and textual duties. He prints the text of Philotas in 
the Whole Workes (1623), incorporating the revisions found only in the Certaine 
Small Workes of 1607 and 1611, and has collated all editions prior to 1623. 
In introductory sections full bibliographical data are given and an interesting 
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account of the revisions in the 1607 Certaine Small Workes, which Dr. Michel 
attributes to Daniel himself. 

There are ninety-four pages of introduction. Dr. Michel provides an adequate 
account of Daniel’s political themes and the literary affiliations of Philotas. But 
we are not perhaps sufficiently well informed about the kind of influence exer- 
cised by the art of a coterie over the ‘primary literature’ of its time to be able to 
accept all Dr. Michel’s attempts to delimit the sphere of French Senecanism. 
It does not follow from the fact that Jonson and Daniel were ‘enemies and rivals’ 
that they would have scorned to borrow: the bee engaged in turning all into 
honey may not be so eclectic. Daniel, according to Dr. Michel, could have had 
no influence on Chapman—but Philotas’s situation in the first part of the play 
is quite startlingly like that of Chapman’s Byron, another ‘great man’ tempted 
to conspire. Michel’s judgement that the Civil Wars is ‘really a Mirror for 
Sovereigns put into historical sequence’ may not be agreeable to those who prefer 
to regard the Civil Wars as a brave attempt to write a historical epic in the 
manner of Lucan. Dr. Michel has this habit of reducing the stature of the works 
with which he deals: he tells us, for example, that Greville’s and Alexander’s 
plays are ‘really rhymed political treatises’. Of Monarchy is a rhymed political 
treatise: Alaham and Mustapha are not. Michel’s discussion of the ambiguous 
attitude adopted by Daniel towards Philotas (hero or villain, conspirator or victim ?) 
might have been improved if he had taken into consideration the ambiguity 
of the main source: Quintus Curtius makes it plain that he did not know whether 
Philotas had really conspired against Alexander, and Daniel makes his Chorus 
withhold judgement too—a few last-minute generalizations about treason are not 
sufficient to turn Philotas into a traitor-villain of even so qualified a kind as Chap- 
man’s Byron. 

Dr. Michel devotes a section of thirty-six pages to Philotas and the Essex 
affair. He repeats much of the circumstantial evidence that Daniel wrote the 
play as a political allegory already gathered by Stirling [‘Daniel’s Philotas and 
the Essex Case’, M.L.Q. iii (1942)—an article which Michel does not mention], 
but overlooks Stirling’s telling point that the description of the play in the 
‘Apology’ does not tally with certain features of the play itself—the implication 
being, as Stirling puts it, that ‘Daniel was “covering up” in a none too convincing 
way’. Michel’s citations from the records of the Essex trial provide some further 
parallels with Daniel’s treatment of the trial of Philotas, and these, together with 
Daniel’s departures from Curtius cited by Michel and Stirling and the circum- 
stantial evidence used by both, seem to make the case for political allegory fairly 
water-tight. PETER URE 


Titus Andronicus. Edited by Joun Dover Wi:son. Pp. Ixxii+173. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1948. 10s. 6d. net. 

In some directions Professor Wilson’s task as an editor has here been easier 
than usual, in others more difficult. Titus Andronicus presents few serious diffi- 
culties of text or of verbal interpretation; the real problems are: who wrote the 
play, when, why, and in what spirit? The great merit of this edition is that it 
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gives definite answers, supported by argument, to all these questions, though 
I cannot think that they are all satisfactory answers. 

Professor Wilson calls his introduction ‘An Essay in Literary Detection’, and 
it has the merits and faults that this title suggests. It is written with his customary 
infectious verve, but the solid evidence is never marshalled systematically: it is, 
detective-wise, brought in piece by piece as the solution is worked out. Nor is it 
easy to pick out the novelties. Professor Wilson duly acknowledges his debt to 
American scholars, especially Parrott, Bolton, and A. K. Gray, but does not pause 
at any single point to review what he is adding to their work. Hence it may be 
helpful to specify what is new in Professor Wilson’s contribution. 

On the question of authorship, Professor Wilson is in fundamental agreement 
with the scholars mentioned above in attributing Act I to Peele and the remainder 
substantially to Shakespeare, working over an earlier version by Peele. He tries 
to trace the development of the play into its present form in rather more detail 
than has been done before, or than (I believe) can be done with any safety. 
Arguing that about a fifth of Act I is material added by Peele to his original ver- 
sion, he goes on to conjecture that the rest of the play may originally have been 
the same amount shorter; in that case, it may have been a short text specially 
composed by Peele for provincial performance. Then a longer play was required 
for London production; hence Peele’s additions in Act I—and hence Shake- 
speare, who ‘was called in to help Peele to expand it’. All this is conjecture built 
on conjecture. There is no evidence that provincial performances were so 
habitually shorter than London ones that it would be worth while to write a short 
play specially for them. (One would rather be inclined to think that since the 
provinces did not see plays very often, they probably wanted their money’s 
worth.) Anyway a play of 2,000 lines, the figure arrived at by Professor Wilson’s 
calculations, is not particularly short: ‘for all we know’, it ‘may have been a good 
deal shorter’ ; true, for we know nothing about it at all. But over and above this, 
there is one fundamental difficulty about the notion of a Peele original revised by 
Shakespeare that Professor Wilson never gets to grips with. He refers at one 
point to A. M. Sampley’s paper, ‘ “‘Verbal Tests” in Peele’s Plays’, but not to his 
more formidable ‘Plot Structure in Peele’s Plays as a Test of Authorship’ 
[P.M.L.A. lxi (1936), 689-707], which examines the structure of Peele’s acknow- 

ledged plays, and concludes that it is ‘hard to understand how Peele could have 
been responsible for the construction of’ Titus and certain other attributions. 
J. M. Robertson saw this difficulty and called in Kyd as ‘first draftsman’. It is 
at least suggestive that a play which there is such good external evidence for 
attributing to Shakespeare should resemble his work in construction as well as 
in diction. I do not reject Professor Wilson’s claim for Peele’s authorship of 
Act I and perhaps of some of the rest of the play, but I do not think that he can 
have been more than a subordinate collaborator in a play planned by Shakespeare. 
Hence the attempt to distinguish a stratum of Peele underlying Shakespeare in 
the later acts seems to me misguided. 

A further novelty is the attempt to date the whole play not earlier than 1593. 
For this it is necessary to get over the allusion in A Knack to Know a Knave, first 
acted 10 June 1592. (Professor Wilson rightly refuses to have recourse to the 
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arbitrary conjecture that the allusion was added between 1592 and the publication 
of A Knack in 1594.) His solution is that Peele is part-author of A Knack, and 
was already in 1592 ‘contemplating a play on the subject of Titus’. This is very 
hazardous. Professor Wilson claims to find plenty of Peele’s ‘routine cadences 
and stereotyped phrases’ in A Knack, and refers us to his Notes, which, however, 
record only one very trivial parallel, ‘cloudy countenance’ at 1. i. 263. The 
resemblance between I. i. 52, ‘Gracious Lavinia, Rome’s rich ornament’, and 
‘Likewise Vespasian, Rome’s rich emperor’ is a little more striking, but may easily 
be an echo of Titus by another author. Scepticism is reinforced by the fact that 
Dugdale Sykes, arguing for Peele’s hand in A Knack in a paper to which Professor 
Wilson does not refer [N. & Q. cxlvi (1924), 389 and 410], could find close 
parallels only to Jack Straw, itself (pace Sykes) an extremely shaky Peele attribu- 
tion. I can see no good reason for attributing the ‘morality’ and romantic scenes 
in A Knack to different authors at all. 

Even accepting Peele’s authorship of Act I, the claim that ‘the parallels with 
Peele’s poem The Honour of the Garter help to fix the time of its [Titus’s] genesis’ 
is inadmissible. The most striking parallel, the use of the otherwise unknown 
word ‘palliament’, is not much help, since, as Professor Wilson himself justly 
points out, the word is more relevantly used in Titus, which therefore is pre- 
sumably the earlier; and there are no general rules about the interval of time 
over which a repetitive author is likely to echo himself. No one seems to have 
discovered conclusive echoes, whose direction is certain, between Titus and 
works known to have been in existence before 1594, apart from A Knack. I think 
the common view which, on the strength of v. i. 122-44, and more generally of 
the whole representation of Aaron, places it after The Few of Malta is almost 
certainly correct, but that makes possible any date from 1589. My own feeling is 
that v. i. 125~7 (certainly Shakespearian) : 

Even now I curse the day—and yet, I think, 
Few come within the compass of my curse— 
Wherein I did not some notorious ill 


is more likely to precede than to follow The Troublesome Reign of King Fohn, 
Part II, viii. 75-6 (in Furness’s Variorum King Fohn): 

How, what, when, and where, have I bestow’d a day 

That tended not to some notorious ill? 


Dependence there must be, one way or the other. 

The remaining—and most important—questions which Professor Wilson tries 
to answer are: why and in what spirit was the play written? As far as Shakespeare 
is concerned, the answers are that originally he undertook the revision of a Peele 
original as a piece of hack-work, and that he concluded it in a spirit of ‘burlesque 
and melodramatic travesty’, mitigated by his ‘falling in love with his characters’. 
It would require an essay and not a review to discuss this view, which I find 
singularly arbitrary. Professor Wilson does not even try out the hypothesis that 
Shakespeare was really writing the kind of play he seems to be trying to write: his 
treatment would have more chance of carrying conviction if he showed familiarity 
with recent discussions of this kind of play, such as that in Howard Baker’s 
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Induction to Tragedy, and with the more incidental comments in Tillyard’s 
Shakespeare’s History Plays and Miss Bradbrook’s Themes and Conventions of 
Elizabethan Tragedy. 

A text of Titus can afford to be conservative, and there is little to be said on 
general principles, though naturally there will be some divergences of opinion 
on individual readings. I think it is a pity that Professor Wilson should sometimes 
misleadingly present modernizations as emendations (e.g. Rowe’s ‘rend’ for ‘rent’ 
at III. i. 261); and indeed I cannot see how this sort of modernization, which goes 
beyond mere questions of spelling, is consistent with his aims. At one point at 
least he (like other English editors) has not modernized the spelling where he 
ought: at v. iii. 82 ‘sad attending’ means ‘sad-attending’ (seriously attending) as 
Delius and Schmidt (Lexicon) saw. 

There are not many serious difficulties of interpretation, and the explanatory 
notes are brief. The chief criticism of the commentary is that too large a propor- 
tion of the space is taken up with material relevant to the establishing of the 
editor’s theories about the authorship. But this is an essential part of his purpose, 
and he could not so easily have achieved it otherwise. In a few passages, opinions 
as to the necessity of an explanation will differ; of actual errors I have noted only 
one of importance, in the note on IV. i. 12-14: 


Ah, boy, Cornelia never with more care 
Read to her sons than she hath read to thee 
Sweet poetry and Tully’s Orator. 


Professor Wilson argues from the references to Cicero that the Cornelia in ques- 
tion cannot be the mother of the Gracchi: he identifies her with the wife of 
Pompey, and uses this to support a conjecture, based also on the nature of the 
mad scenes, that Kyd (who translated Garnier’s Cornélie) may have ‘lent Peele 
a hand’. But there is no reason to take ‘sweet . . . Orator’ as the object of ‘read 
to her sons’: ‘read to’ is used absolutely, in the usual sense of ‘gave lessons to’. 
I have not thought it worth while to say much about anything except my 
disagreements with Professor Wilson. There is no need at this late date to 
emphasize the importance of his work. J. C. MAaxweELL 


Essays on Shakespeare and Other Elizabethans. By Tucker Brooke. Pp. 
xii+220. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1948; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1949. 155. net. 

The late Professor C. F. Tucker Brooke’s qualities as a critic and even as a 
bibliographer were inimitable because they were informed by a humanism which 
blended much of the best of both New England and Oxford. He knew the value 
as well as the methods of literary scholarship and his teaching was an infectiously 
healthy discipline. Though the volume of essays under review contains no major 
contribution to scholarship, it bears impressive witness to Professor Brooke’s 
breadth of interests, to his sensitivity of taste, and to his faith in his own judge- 
ment, even when it led him to unfashionable or unspectacular conclusions. 

The biographical essays on Queen Elizabeth, Shakespeare, and Marlowe offer 
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no new facts, but they will be valued, nevertheless, for their sane interpretations 
and considered hypotheses. ‘Queen Elizabeth’s Prayers’ shows Professor Brooke 
evaluating the piety of the Virgin Queen as sympathetically as he does her taste 
for beer in ‘Shakespeare’s Queen’. Her progresses may thus have set her hosts 
harassing supply problems to solve, but at the same time her travels ‘taught her 
to know England from Dover to Berwick’ and likewise ‘brought culture and a 
sense of public affairs into the citadels of Bourbon insularity’. Equally practical 
conclusions are again drawn from the study of festivities in ‘Shakespeare 
Remembers his Youth in Stratford’, in which our attention is focused on ‘the 
deplorable domestic situation at the Capulets’’ in Romeo and Fuliet, where lists 
of invitations are entrusted to illiterate servants, and where the preparations for 
a wedding breakfast produce such an imbroglio that Old Capulet is obliged to 
carry his own messages to the bridegroom, to supervise the baking of meats in 
the pantry, and even to resist the Nurse’s attempts to send him to bed. These 
provincialities suggest that Shakespeare had not yet been in London long enough 
to learn that wealthy Italians ‘could at least be sure of suavely perfect service in 
their homes’ and that when he wrote Romeo and Juliet his idea of large hospitality 
rose no higher than ‘a high bailiff’s feast at Stratford’. Old Capulet, moreover, 
has many characteristics in common with John Shakespeare, that ‘sanguine, 
frothy man’, obstinate in prejudice but beloved of his neighbours. Whenthe Nurse 
declares, ‘Tis since the earthquake now eleven years’, she could be referring 
to the earthquake experienced in England in 1580. All these observations lead 
Professor Brooke to suggest that Shakespeare most probably wrote Romeo and 
Juliet in 1591. 

During the present century the reputation of Marlowe has been torn from the 
whited sepulchre built round it by the admiring Ingram; Professor Mario Praz 
has credited the poet with a passion for destruction, and the labels of ‘sadist’, 
‘molochist’, together with even less savoury specifications, have been hung 
around his neck. Professor Brooke was not attracted by these romantic agonies 
and in ‘Christopher Marlowe’ he lays a salutary emphasis on the intensity of 
Marlowe’s religious feelings and even risks the assertion that his ‘entire original 
work’ seems to prove that he had an innate ‘abhorrence of impure suggestion’. 
Space unfortunately did not permit Professor Brooke to substantiate the latter 
belief by interpreting the two works which test it most: Edward II and Hero and 
Leander. 

There is also food for controversy in the essay ‘On Reading Spenser’, an 
impassioned vindication of the claim that The Faerie Queene is for ‘magnificent 
skill of structure—yea, and for compression—one of the marvels of the world’s 
fiction’, Spenser, he argues, ‘has no minor characters’. Perhaps; but has he any 
major ones? The whole-heartedness of Professor Brooke’s preferences in other 
essays will likewise stimulate active agreement or disagreement. Has Shake- 
speare’s Cressida the ‘pathos of a daintiness seeking vainly after nobility’ 
attributed to her in ‘Shakespeare’s Study in Culture and Anarchy’? If so, 
Ulysses will seem no less slanderous than Thersites. Do Iago’s crimes ‘lead him 
to a purer sense of the values of life’, as Professor Brooke maintains in “The 
Romantic Iago’? Is King Lear ‘one of the boldest examples of “biirgerliches 
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Trauerspiel” ’, presenting ‘under the battered veil of mythical royalty a bourgeois 
family group’? 

If these provocative excursions into literary criticism resemble enthusiastic 
and aggressive sorties, Professor Brooke’s bibliographical essays enable us to 
estimate the solidity of the scholarly fortress from which they were made. To 
adapt one of his own remarks, his bibliographical deductions never lean out 
beyond the strength of their supports. In ‘Willobie’s Avisa’ he convincingly 
educes that ‘Hadrian Dorell’, the industrious and apologetic editor of the poem, 
was none other than Willobie himself, and that Peter Colse, author of ‘Penelope’s 
Complaint’ (S.R. 1595-6), entered the poetic lists as the champion of Sir Ralph 
Horsey, whom Willobie had represented as the shaggy Cavaliero rejected by his 
virtuous Avisa. ‘Shakespeare and the Textus Receptus’ is a timely reminder that 
our texts are still mainly those of eighteenth-century editors, whose embellish- 
ments must be removed. “The Folio of 1623’ contains a succinct summary of the 
origin, the merits, and the peculiarities of this editio princeps, together with an 
aptly documented demonstration of how the First Folio vindicated the publica- 
tion of plays as works of art in their own right and was thus ‘the most important 
thing ever done to further the appreciation of English dramatic literature as a 
whole’. WILLIAM A. ARMSTRONG 


This Great Stage : Image and Structure in King Lear. By Ropert BecuToLp 
HEILMAN. Pp. xii+339. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1948. $3.50. 

Shakespeare’s Doctrine of Nature. A Study of King Lear. By Joun F. 
Dansy. Pp. 234. London: Faber & Faber, 1949. 16s. net. 

One of the most important developments in modern Shakespearian criticism 
has been the emergence of what Mr. Wilson Knight has called ‘imaginative 
interpretation’. These two books on King Lear are concerned with imaginative 
interpretation. As Mr. Danby says: ‘Modern criticism has become interested 
again in what it calls “the different levels of meaning” in a literary work. It is 
sometimes hazy and confused when it operates with the notion. But already the 
change in approach has set Shakespeare free from the more obvious mis- 
handlings.’ Critics who use the method of imaginative interpretation are not 
content to think of a play as involving simply a sequence of events interesting in 
itself as being a ‘slice of life’, and as involving characters which can be isolated 
and examined simply as psychological studies of ‘real people’ whom one can feel 
one knows as one knows people one has actually met. Imaginative interpreters 
find the important significances of a Shakespeare play in ‘ “life” themes’, values, 
symbols, patterns, recurrent words and images, and meanings under the surface. 
People who do not like the method sometimes complain that those who use it may 
find in a Shakespeare play a pattern which is not really there at all: and it must, 
I think, be admitted that some interpreters are on occasion over-ingenious in the 
discovery of ‘hidden meanings’. It may also be admitted that sometimes imagina- 
tive interpreters forget that, as Professor Charlton rightly says in his Shake- 
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spearian Tragedy (1948), ‘the crust has itself some meaning’, the crust being the 
plot and characters. There are people who tend to look down somewhat on those 
who still admire the critical work of Andrew Bradley. Professor Charlton, in 
the volume referred to, stands forth as ‘a devout Bradleyite’ and gives a notable 
defence of Bradley. A sense of proportion is required. There is much of the 
utmost value in Bradley. Yet I believe that, if used wisely, this method of 
imaginative interpretation is extremely fruitful. I like Mr. Danby’s remark that 
‘Bradley is wrong only in not proceeding to discuss as symbols those characters 
he sees so intimately as individuals. The rejectors of Bradley are wrong only in 
pretending that the symbolic content does not also find its most controlled 
expression in the characters as people.’ Shakespeare is interested in people: at 
the same time Mr. Danby observes that ‘in all Shakespeare’s work character as 
such must be subordinated to the “idea” which ensures “‘the organic coherence 
of the whole” ’. By ‘idea’ is meant what Mr. Wilson Knight has called the 
‘atmosphere’ of a play. 

Both of these books on King Lear seem to me illuminating and helpful. Mr. 
Heilman begins by describing his critical method. In King Lear (as in other 
poetic dramas) we find key-words or families of words, key-images or families of 
images, reiterated at various points throughout the play. These repetitions are 
of cardinal importance as regards the innermost significances of the whole work. 
The ultimate significance of any given one of these words or images transcends 
its significance in the actual context—transcends its meaning at plot level. The 
repetitions cumulatively lead us to the meaning of the play in its totality. Thus, 
to take an example from Mr. Heilman, on various occasions throughout the play 
we find references to sight and blindness: it is clear that we are meant to take the 
idea of sight, ocular vision, as symbolically indicating insight, mental vision, 
realization of truth, and that we are meant to take physical blindness as symboli- 
cally indicating unawareness of truth: the mentally blind man lives by means of 
wrong values—the man of insight lives by means of true values. Taking all the 
sight-blindness passages together, Mr. Heilman speaks of a ‘sight pattern’ in the 
play. This pattern is part of the totality of the play’s significance. And Shake- 
speare emphasizes the paradox that while he could physically see Gloucester 
lacked insight, whereas after he has lost his eyes he achieves insight. The same 
sort of paradox is found in connexion with other patterns that exist in the play. 
Thus, Mr. Heilman examines the ‘madness pattern’. While sane, Lear is a victim 
of self-deception and lives by means of wrong values: when he has gone mad he 
achieves a knowledge of truth he never had before—he achieves real insight into 
true values. Mr. Heilman shows how the sight and madness patterns are com- 
bined in the play. But he shows the matter to be more complex than that, for 
there are other patterns too, and all are interwoven to produce the total entity 
which is King Lear. Mr. Heilman argues cogently: he is sensitive to the over- 
tones of poetic language: and I do not think that the charge can be levelled against 
him that the patterns he finds in the play are illusory. For him these patterns 
are the flesh and blood of the play, the plot being the skeleton. 

I believe that probably the most important advance in Shakespearian criticism 
in our time has been the recognition of the fundamental significance of the ideas 
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of order and disorder in the plays. Books such as Dr. Tillyard’s Elizabethan 
World Picture and the late Professor Theodore Spencer’s Shakespeare and the 
Nature of Man are indispensable. Mr. Heilman is well aware of the importance 
of the background philosophy of the ordered universe, the hierarchical universe. 
I am in the most cordial agreement with him when he emphasizes the importance 
in Lear interpretation of remembering that to Shakespeare and his age Man was 
poised in the universal hierarchy between angel and beast. Including both the 
spiritual and the animal Man will, if he allows the animal in him full sway, 
degrade himself below the status of humanity: and Mr. Heilman shows how to 
man in his sin Shakespeare in King Lear again and again applies beast imagery. 
Animal imagery is symbolic of evil—animal imagery is symbolic of the human 
disorder-figure. Mr. Heilman speaks also of an ‘age pattern’. Age is a recurring 
subject in the play. There are two attitudes to age: on the one hand age is viewed 
as requiring respect (and this is related to the conception of order, of ‘degree’), 
and on the other hand age is regarded by the disintegrators (e.g. Goneril, Regan) 
as contemptible, weak, and to be taken advantage of by younger and stronger 
people intent on their own prosperity only (disorder-figures). Order and disorder 
are as good and evil, and they are as the natural and the unnatural. Order is 
Nature. Mr. Heilman rightly emphasizes the ‘Nature pattern’. And he appre- 
ciates the fact that in King Lear there are two views of Nature. On the one hand 
Nature is a force inextricably bound up with Order—an integrating force, a force 
which keeps all created things in their due relationships to each other. This is the 
view of Nature which is vindicated in the play as a whole. But opposed to it there 
is the view of Nature held by Edmund, for example. For him Nature is a force 
which is on the side of the individual who, disregarding Order, is concerned 
only with his own personal prosperity—who regards himself as entitled to give 
his own impulses their head at the expense of ‘degree’. The two Natures are 
certainly at the heart of the play. 

The two Natures bulk large in Mr. Danby’s book, as his title indicates. In 
Part I he discusses “The Benignant Nature of Bacon, Hooker, and Lear’ (i.e. 
Nature = Order), and “The Malignant Nature of Hobbes, Edmund, and the 
Wicked Daughters’ (i.e. Nature = the impulse and will of the individualist who 
is concerned with himself to the exclusion of Order). Mr. Danby finds in the 
idea of Nature the idea which ‘ensures “the organic coherence of the whole” ’. 
He declares that ‘it is how they stand with regard to Nature that gives each 
character whatever importance it carries in the play’. This is very true. 

Mr. Danby, primarily cencerned with the interpretation of King Lear, also 
discusses at length the two conceptions of Nature as they appear in Shake- 
spearian plays earlier than King Lear. For he sees King Lear as ‘the culmination 
of a process of growth’, a process that began as early as the time of the composi- 
tion of the Henry VI and Richard III plays. 

Much of what Mr. Danby says seems to me very enlightening. At the same 
time, every now and again he states views which (if I understand him aright) I 


’ cannot help finding questionable. For instance, though he correctly emphasizes 


Edmund’s role as villain, he appears to think that Shakespeare has a partial 
sympathy for him. Thus, he says: ‘Edmund is the New Man. Shakespeare’s 
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understanding of the type is so extensive as to amount to real sympathy. The 
insight comes, I think, from Shakespeare’s being in part a New Man himself. 
This would account for the colour and charm with which he always invests the 
figure.’ He also says: ‘But in spite of the attractiveness of the portrait, Edmund 
still belongs with Goneril and Regan. He is a Shakespearian villain.’ He is a villain 
indeed : and I cannot see the charm or attractiveness in him that Mr. Danby finds. 
In my view Shakespeare is much more unequivocally on the side of the tradi- 
tional ‘world-picture’ than Mr. Danby seems to hold. Again, Mr. Danby, it 
seems to me, says some strange things about the Hal—Falstaff relationship. A 
salient example of the sort of remark that I cannot help finding disconcerting is 
Mr. Danby’s statement that Goneril and Regan ‘stand precisely for what Hal 
stands for when he turns away Falstaff’. Mr. Danby admits that Hal is ‘Shake- 
speare’s hero’ but declares that Hal ‘is not ideal absolutely’. Whether this is so 
or not, I cannot agree that Hal is ‘conceived on lines less absolutely heroic, less 
in spiritual scope, than either Richard [III] or the Bastard [in King Fohn]’. 
I cannot agree that the opposition into which Hal and Falstaff are thrown ‘is 
an appearance rather than a reality’, Mr. Danby’s view here is proposed as an 
alternative to Dr. Tillyard’s, which makes a clear distinction between Hal and 
Falstaff in terms of a distinction between Order, which is ‘a real absolute value’, 
and Riot, which is ‘a real immorality’. This is the view of Professor Dover Wilson 
also. In this matter I am with Dr. Tillyard and Professor Dover Wilson. Again, 
I cannot agree with Mr. Danby’s reading of Troilus and Cressida—I cannot see 
that at the end Troilus stands forth as a really positive, morally victorious figure: 
I am much more sympathetic to Professor Oscar J. Campbell’s impression of a 
final utter futility in Troilus. 

But if I cannot see eye to eye with Mr. Danby in all respects, I would neverthe- 
less pay tribute to a book which on many a page presents valuable insights to the 
reader. Thus, for example, I like the way in which, with reference to passages 
in Coverdale’s version of Erasmus’s Enchiridion, Mr. Danby equates Edmund, 
Goneril, and Regan with the Flesh, Cordelia with the Spirit, and Lear with the 
Soul. As the Soul, Lear ‘is capable of rejecting the Spirit. As such, too, of course, 
he is capable of being recalled and of turning again.’ G. I. DuTHiz 


Seven Satires (1598). By Witt1am Rankins. Edited by A. Davenport. 
Pp. ix+57 (Liverpool Reprints 1). Liverpool: University Press of Liverpool, 
1948. 3s. 6d. net. 

Faunus and Melliflora (1600). By JoHN Weever. Edited by A. Daven- 
PORT. Pp. viii+85 (Liverpool Reprints 2). Liverpool: University Press of 
Liverpool, 1948. 5s. net. 

These are the first two of a series of reprints of rare books. They are in paper 
covers, well printed, with introduction and notes. Both are from unique exemplars 
in the Huntington Library, California. Both are, as the editor says of the second, 
‘odd’; the second certainly the odder of the two. 

There is some satisfaction, during the present book-shortage, in being pre- 
sented with texts—not standard authors, nor commentary, nor anything intended 
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to make a reputation, but purely material for the Elizabethan student. The 
editing is unpretentious and sufficient for its purpose. Opinion will differ as to 
the value of the matter which has been selected. On aesthetic grounds both 
authors might have lingered in obscurity, though both have facility, and when 
they are graceful it is with a characteristically Elizabethan grace. Of the two, the 
editor seems to prefer Rankins, and with reason. 

Granting, however, that here is a very minor talent, there remain both the 
interest and the instruction which are inherent in the detritus of a great age. For 
times nearer our own this is reasonably accessible and there is no need to devote 
labour to reprinting it, but with the Elizabethans it is not so, and almost any 
minor work of the period may be worth its shelf-room. It is, after all, possible 
that Shakespeare and Ben Jonson read it. Mr. Davenport finds in Seven Satires 
a parallel with the plot of Epicane, and in Faunus and Melliflora echoes of the 
diction of the nunnery scene in Hamlet. They are parallels of the kind which 
make the reader say ‘Curious!’ but which leave little conviction. The knowledge 
that these are samples of the books the Elizabethans read, hand-picked neither 
by time nor by critical opinion, is more valuable than inconclusive source- 
hunting. Weever’s own sources, Arcadia, Hero and Leander, Venus and Adonis, 
and possibly Love’s Labour’s Lost, can be established with much greater success. 
Both authors offer, in addition, the topical: references and veiled personalities to 
be expected of satire, for both are affected by the fashions of the late nineties. 

William Rankins appears to be by inclination more moralist than satirist. His 
satires (with which are printed some religious verse) end with an apology to 
those to whom they do not apply, and praise of the virtue whose opposite he has 
been deploring. They are in some respects an extension of the pastoral-satirical 
tradition, in that he regularly supposes them to be the observations upon civilized 
life of ‘shaggy Satyres’ from the woods, and gives them a sylvan setting. The 
division into seven days of the week, each day devoted to its appropriate astro- 
logical type, is reminiscent of The Shepherd’s Calendar. They are so general and 
impersonal that it hardly seems worth attempting to identify the ‘Artlesse mome’ 
of the third satire, or the atheists of the sixth. Bad writers and free-thinkers are 
very obvious butts. 

The story of the man who is nearly married to a boy-player may, as Mr. 
Davenport suggests, refer to an actual occurrence, known to Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson. It may, on the other hand, indicate no more than that a good story 
was current some time before it was adapted for the stage. Rankins was himself 
a playwright, in the intervals of moralizing. 

It would seem, from Seven Satires and from his prose work, that he had a 
genuine interest in his subject. John Weever, for his part, was chiefly concerned 
to follow the fashion; and his book yokes in the most violent way the pastoral- 
erotic of the early nineties with the classical satire of the century’s end. He begins 
in one vein and finishes in the other, devising a ridiculous and fanciful link, in 
that the offspring of his forest lovers is turned, by the spite of Diana, into a 
satyr, to be the scourge of luxury—after which, the reader is treated to transla- 
tions of the first satires of Persius and Juvenal. The editor surmises that Weever 
had two works in hand, an erotic narrative almost complete, and some translated 
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satires barely begun, and that he rushed both into print simultaneously when it 
became apparent that the licensers were looking with a suspicious eye upon both 
kinds. 

Rankins is the more independent of the two, with a much stronger sense of 
form, but that does not mean that there is less to be learned about the Eliza- 
bethans from Weever’s ill-assorted matter. It is Weever who earns an intro- 
ductory sonnet from Drayton. Acnes M. C. LaTHaM 


Heaven upon Earth and Characters of Vertues and Vices. By JosEPH 
Ha... Edited by Rupotr Kirk. Pp. xvi+214. New Brunswick, New Jersey: 
Rutgers University Press, 1948. $5:00. 

This handsome volume is the third (the second to be published) of a trilogy of 
Neo-stoic treatises to be reprinted by Mr. Kirk. Sir John Stradling’s translation 
of Two Bookes of Constancie by Justus Lipsius appeared in 1939, and Thomas 
James’s translation of The Moral Philosophie of the Stoicks by Guillaume Du Vair 
is promised within a year or two. Mr. Kirk’s interest therefore in the volume 
under review is mainly, as he says in his Preface, ‘to present to the reader Joseph 
Hall’s method of adapting Pagan philosophy to Christian thought’. In Heaven 
upon Earth Hall’s purpose is to give the Stoic search for ‘true Peace, and Tran- 
quillity of minde’ a better hope of success by replacing the Pagan Nature by the 
Christian Grace—‘Not Athens must teach this lesson, but Jerusalem.’ And Hall 
proceeds to expose the various enemies to our peace and to suggest ‘Positive 
Rules’ for true tranquillity based on true faith. In the Characters the philosophy 
of Heaven upon Earth is given practical application in a series of sketches, some 
exemplifying various aspects of this tranquillizing faith, and some exemplifying 
(not unnaturally with less generalization and more vigour) the types of men at 
the mercy of worldly distractions. The central, and most important, part of 
Mr. Kirk’s Introduction, expounding this Neo-stoic philosophy of Hall and illus- 
trating by parallel quotations its dramatic presentation in the Characters, is fresh 
and illuminating. In the earlier part of his Introduction Mr. Kirk discusses the 
literary form of the Characters: the degree of native and classical influence, the 
foreshadowing of the form in Hall’s earlier works (including Heaven upon Earth), 
the method of the fully developed Character in his hands (there is a helpful 
analysis in detail of “The Busie-Body’), and the suitability for Character-writing 
of Hall’s Senecan prose with its ‘hovering imaginative order’. Mr. Kirk’s account 
supports that given in Mr. Boyce’s recent work, The Theophrastan Character in 
England to 1642. Mr. Boyce gives, perhaps, the more comprehensive general 
introduction—and, incidentally, suggests in the later chapters of his book that 
Hall’s influence was not quite so slight as Mr. Kirk asserts—but Mr. Kirk, by 
his idea of juxtaposing Heaven upon Earth and the Characters, gives much fuller 
illustration of the moral basis of the latter and amply justifies the claim that the 
work is sui generis. Other writers of Characters were didactic, but none presented 
so coherent a philosophy as Hall. 

Another point discussed in Mr. Kirk’s Introduction is Hall’s reputation on the 
continent—a topic of considerable interest. A bibliography of translations of 
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both works is given—they were the ones on which Hall’s European reputation 
seems to have depended, the ones which demonstrated most successfully his 
adaptation of Stoicism for the use of all Christian sects. 

Finally, Mr. Kirk gives a full account of the textual problems of the two works. 
His own texts are based on the folio of 1634, on the ground that this gives the 
last printing of Hall’s lifetime (the folio of 1647 escaped Mr. Kirk’s attention 
until after he had read his proofs). As Mr. Kirk has the general reader in mind 
as well as the scholar, the use of a text with more modernized spelling is perhaps 
justified. But, as he shows, the texts which are most carefully corrected are, for 
Heaven upon Earth, that printed in 1606 by Humfrey Lownes (corrected from an 
earlier edition of the same year printed by John Windet), and, for the Characters, 
the second of two editions printed in 1608 (Mr. Kirk makes the distinction 
between these two editions convincingly). There is no evidence brought forward 
for any later authoritative revision—indeed in the case of the Characters Mr. 
Kirk is at pains to point out that the various folio reprints are based on the earlier 
and less satisfactory of the two editions of 1608. However, no textual problems 
of great literary interest are involved, and Mr. Kirk’s judgement rightly admits 
corrections from the early editions. 

The Explanatory Notes, amidst much that is helpful, include a rather mislead- 
ing statement (p. 214) that the spelling ‘momentanie’ is not given in the O.L.D.— 
but the unimportant variation ‘momentany’ is given, together with several cita- 
tions of this common word of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries— including 
one spelt ‘momentanie’. A. K. Croston 


New Light on Pope, with some Additions to his Poetry Hitherto Un- 
known. By Norman Auvutt. Pp. x+380. London: Methuen, 1949. 
305. net. 

It is most doubtful if any student has ever had more devotion to detailed study 
of Pope’s life and work than had the learned author of this valuable book. It 
poses, to be sure, many problems while resolving many others; but the service 
rendered in posing problems is great. Here problems are stated which for many 
a year others will be scrutinizing. In general, there are two sorts of service 
rendered : we have accounts of Pope’s personal relations with various contempo- 
raries, and we have numerous ascriptions of small poems to Pope, a great many 
of which are quite new to the canon. 

In exposing Pope’s relations with such people as Addison, Rowe, Gay, the 
Misses Blount, and Mrs. Howard, the author is in general illuminating. That 
does not mean that all his explanations will be accepted. What Gildon did and 
Addison approved (pp. 112-19) may still be argued. If the final form of Rowe’s 
epitaph was Pope’s doing, why should such distinguished authorship be con- 
cealed? The Prologue to Gay’s Captives speaks of the author of the play in such 
fashion that one can hardly believe it written after his death, and hence cannot 
at all believe it Pope’s. In narrating the relations of Pope with Cibber Mr. 
Ault does nobly until he comes across the ‘Ode to the New Year’, which he 
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calls an attack on Cibber, whereas it is rather a gross attack on the royal family, 
written at a time when Pope had recently refused to fill out the impoverished 
Miscellanies of 1732 with excellent poems by Swift because they involved the 
odium of politics. It seems most improbable that this poem is Pope’s. 

In ascribing ‘new’ poems to Pope Mr. Ault relies on three general types of 
evidence: parallel phrasing (Pope echoes himself), handwriting, and external 
evidence of various sorts. Mr. Ault’s parallel passages are his weakest evidence; 
and yet Pope himself would have envied Mr. Ault’s marvellous memory for 
phrases: the parallels that he dredges up are normally lacking in the peculiarity 
of expression that might make them quite convincing, but, if commonplace, they 


are still parallels. Such echoes, however, are inevitable in a period of limited - 


poetic subject-matter and of restricted poetic vocabulary. (Mr. Ault is at his 
best in his tables of colour-words occurring in Pope.) The evidence from hand- 
writing seems to Mr. Ault beyond argument. No transcript of another’s verse 
‘in his hand-writing has—so far as is known—ever been recorded’, we are told. 
But the reader must be wary when Mr. Ault indulges in these dangerous uni- 
versal negatives. Mr. Ault should have recalled Pope’s letter to Lady Mary in 
which he tells her (Elwin—Courthope, ix. 392) how he has copied out her Eclogues: 
‘they lie enclosed in a monument of red Turkey, written in my fairest hand’. 
The volume in Pope’s autograph, bound in his favourite red morocco, still exists. 
Further study would doubtless reveal other examples from a period of common- 
place books, when everyone copied out favourite poems or passages. Mr. Ault 
at times overworks the evidence of handwriting—justly valued as it must be. 
His external evidence naturally is varied. If a letter or a newspaper seems to 
ascribe something mysterious to Pope, Mr. Ault is eager and sure in hunting 
down the item. With regard to Pope’s Prologue for the benefit of John Dennis in 
1733 he makes the wise remark that ‘any unsponsored report made for the first 
time twenty years after the event needs very definite documentation’ (p. 293). 
But the voice of Warburton is certainly of weight against the contemporary 
silence of newspapers in a matter that Pope certainly would (according to Mr. 
Ault’s own reasoning about prologues) wish to conceal. A few pages later (p. 318) 
he accepts an unsupported ascription by Horace Walpole, made doubtless more 
than twenty years after the fact—and to the present reviewer highly improbable. 

Mr. Ault’s new ascriptions are at least possible; many of them are highly 
probable; a few seem quite certainly right. The ones that seem least supportable 
can only be listed here, since each would require considerable space if thoroughly 
argued. Apart from items already noted this reviewer would reject as Pope’s 
‘The Story of Arethusa’ from Lintot’s Miscellany’ of 1712, the ‘lost’ Prologue to 
Lady Jane Gray,’ Duke upon Duke (which seems possibly a revision by Pope of 


? Mr. Ault has evidently used a bound copy for his bibliographical examination. The 
reviewer has an unbound copy which shows that Yr and not Y8 is the cancel. (Not that 
the matter affects Mr. Ault’s main argument here.) 

2 Here the letter from Rowe, like the adjacent letter from Rowe in the Homer MSS., 
probably dates from 1713. It seems to the reviewer to be a response to Pope’s request that 
Rowe have a look at the Prologue to Cato—though Mr. Ault would protest (without 
justice ?) that such a request would be no ‘Obligation’. 
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the work of his friend Edward Blount, who was a versifier), and several others 
One must have reservations against ascribing to Pope everything in the Miscel- 
lanies of 1732 that is not by Swift—especially when one recalls Pope’s request to 
Lord Oxford (26 December 1727) to be allowed to include Prior’s epitaph on 
Jenny (‘Jinny the Just’?). Mr. Ault knew more about all miscellanies than any- 
one else has ever known, but they are a field needful of further cultivation. 

In a volume packed full of factual detail it is astonishing that there are so few 
errors. There are some. Mr. Ault would regret having borrowed (p. 246) 
casually from a bad page by this reviewer the fictitious figure of Mrs. ‘Joanna 
Baillie’ Murray, who in real life was Mrs. Griselda Murray.' He errs strangely 
in placing Burlington House in Chiswick rather than in Piccadilly—where in 
Burlington Gardens Pope in 1718 meditated building a house. In the heat of an 
argument (p. 105, ”. 6) he remarks that in 1716 no lampoon of Addison by Pope 
except the Atticus lines was known, and thirty pages later (pp. 132 and 137) he 
ascribes to Pope a hand in two epigrams on Cato that certainly antedate 1716. 
These are small matters. The real question about the total value of his ascrip- 
tions is perhaps aesthetic. How far do these ascriptions add to Pope’s laurels? 
Bounce to Fop and a few others have true marks of genius; for the most part 
the volume serves at best to clarify—and to pose—problems that are chiefly bio- 
graphical. It is a book packed with facts that are sometimes wrongly argued, but 
it is a memorable achievement. GEORGE SHERBURN 


The Yale Edition of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence. Vols. 13-14. 
Correspondence with Thomas Gray, Richard West, and Thomas Ashton. 
Edited by W. S. Lewis, Georce L. Lam, and Cuartes H. Bennett. Pp. 
lviii+-250; viii+-315. New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Geoffrey 


Cumberlege, 1948. £4. 145. 6d. net. 

The correspondence of the ‘Quadruple Alliance’ was edited by Paget Toynbee 
in 1915, and the Gray-Walpole part of it is, of course, in the Toynbee—Whibley 
edition of Gray’s correspondence (1935). What do the present volumes, limited 
to Walpole’s correspondence with the other three, add to the fine scholarship of 
those editions? One letter hitherto unpublished is added; it is from Ashton 
(7 Aug. 1737). The commentary is amplified and clears up a number of obscuri- 
ties. Great pains have been spent on dating the letters. The work done here 
largely confirms the existing arrangement, and in two places where conspicuous 
changes have been made the present editors’ arguments do not seem conclusive.’ 
The dating of these letters, especially the early ones, is admittedly difficult, and 
readers to whom this matter is important will need to give impartial attention 
to all these editions, since Mr. Lewis is apt to disregard conclusions which differ 
from his own. 

This trait is seen in a biographical point of some importance. In a letter of 


! This error is pointed out by Dr. Robert Halsband. 
2 Toynbee was almost certainly right in assigning his No. 22 to 24 Dec. 1735. Here it 
is moved to 23 Dec. 1734. The present editors may be right in altering Toynbee’s No. 175 


from 8 Sept. to 8 Oct. 1751. 
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23 Feb. 1738' Gray expresses surprise to Walpole at some unexpected event and 
goes on to rally him over ‘a new study’ which is clearly that of love. The letter 
also refers to some disagreeable element in Walpole’s life, which was probably 
Sir Robert’s marriage to his mistress following so soon after his first wife’s death. 
Both Toynbee and Whibley, with proper caution, attributed Gray’s surprise to 
a love affair which was possibly one of the motives of Walpole’s leaving England 
in 1739, and they supported their case by reference to West’s chaffing mention 
of Miss Conway,” and to Walpole’s own words in 1740, ‘I know the causes that 
drove me out of England, and I don’t know that they are remedied’.? But 
Mr. Lewis disregards this view and thinks Gray’s surprise was caused by Sir 
Robert’s marriage, which certainly occurred about the time of this letter, and 
that Walpole in 1740, in the words quoted above, was referring to it. But could 
anyone have been much surprised at this marriage? And even if it was the cause 
of Walpole’s departure in 1739, it had been remedied in 1740 by the second 
Lady Walpole’s death nearly two years previously. Moreover, though we have 
clear evidence that the situation following his mother’s death was painful to 
Walpole, is there anything to show a serious breach with his father, from whom 
he was receiving valuable sinecures? There may well be matter for discussion 
here, and one must regret that some space was not devoted to it in the intro- 
duction. 

Mr. Lewis’s introduction covers several interesting topics, but the student of 
the relations of these four correspondents cannot overlook those of Toynbee and 
Whibley to their respective editions, and in view of the ‘normalization’ of the 
Yale text the texts provided by those two scholars are indispensable if one wants 
to know what was actually written. 

So much needs to be said while appreciating the many merits of the present 
edition. It contains also valuable new material in Walpole’s ‘Short Notes of 
My Life’, “The Nicoll Affair’, and various notes from Walpole’s manuscripts on 
Ashton, Lady Pomfret, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, &c. The ‘Short Notes’ 
are printed for the first time accurately from the manuscript, which Mr. Lewis 
regards with some reason as perhaps the most important of Walpole’s surviving 


manuscripts. D. M. Low 


The Language of Natural Description in Eighteenth-Century Poetry. 
By Joun Artuos. Pp. xiv-+-463. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1949. $6.00. 

It is fifteen years ago since Mr. F. W. Bateson declared‘ that its diction 
‘constitutes the one almost insuperable bar to an appreciation of eighteenth- 
century poetry to-day. We can enjoy the matter and we can endure the metre— 
the diction defeats us’. In spite of the help given by Mr. Bateson himself and 


! Yale, xiii. 151. Toynbee’s Gray Walpole West & Ashton, No. 76. 
2 10 Nov. 1740. Yale, xiii. 235 and Toynbee, No. 130. 

3 28 May 1740. Yale, xiii. 221 and Toynbee, No. 120. 

+ English Poetry and the English Language (Oxford, 1934). 
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later by Professor Geoffrey Tillotson,' we are still some way from overcoming 
this bar. Mr. Arthos’s volume is therefore welcome. He recognizes that we 
have not yet at all fully explained the prevalence and vitality of this diction, and 
that we have still to answer the questions ‘what did this stock language consist 
of, and why was it valued?’ His volume attempts ‘to begin the analysis that is 
required’. 

Mr. Arthos’s thesis is that ‘much of the stock vocabulary of verse was widely 
used in the writings of naturalists’, that ‘the naturalist and the poet borrowed 
from each other, shared common interests and attitudes, and constructed a 
common language to fulfill their common functions’, and that ‘in time much of 
the special vocabulary shared by the two lost its original association and became 
identified chiefly as “poetic diction”, partly, probably, through a defect of 
memory’. The thesis is not new. Mr. Tillotson has argued that one reason for 
the use of this diction was ‘to express some part of the contemporary interest in 
the theological and scientific significance of natural phenomena’. He pointed to 
some parallels of poetical ‘periphrases’ in such a writer as Derham and claimed 
that ‘the diction . . . is not simply “poetic” diction: it is also “‘physico-theological” 
nomenclature’, and as such had ‘an intellectual toughness . . . as well as a neatness 
and fashionable grace’. 

What Mr. Arthos does is to provide abundant evidence for Mr. Tillotson’s 
contention; but he also sets this evidence in a much wider context than Mr. 
Tillotson had provided. Thus Mr. Tillotson showed that much of this diction 
comes straight from Virgil, is consciously ‘coloured with Virgilian connotation’ 
and Virgilian authority, and is used with Virgilian concentration. Mr. Arthos 
goes farther and shows that both Virgil and his imitators used these terms 
because they ‘referred to comparable notions about the creation, about the kinds 
of phenomena to be observed in the natural world, and about the continuance 
of life’. 

A brief introduction serves to set forth what these ‘comparable notions’ were 
and how a scientific language, interchangeable with poetic diction, was formed. 
Mr. Arthos then goes on to provide what we most need, a lexicon of terms, 
showing what this diction consists of. The lexicon occupies about 300 pages, 
and one can only complain that these pages are too few. The terms chosen are 
a selection merely—Mr. Arthos reckons that at least 400 additional terms might 
profitably be considered—and the selection at times seems arbitrary. But the 
terms chosen are most amply treated—as many as fourteen pages are given to 
kind—and the selection is at least enough to demonstrate (1) the extent of the 
tradition, embracing as it does not merely the Latin poets of the pre-Christian 
and post-Christian eras but the poets of western Europe in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and (2) the interchangeability of poetic diction and 
scientific terminology. To select for illustration from Mr. Arthos’s rigid selection 
is even more arbitrary, yet one may perhaps note how the recognition of convey 
as a term constantly used in explaining the purpose of veins and nerves and tubes 
at once lends an appropriate precision to Diaper’s 


* In his Essays in Criticism and Research (Cambridge, 1942). 
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The Bloodless Crusty Race [a scientific classification, incidentally] who 


crawling play, 
Tho’ no swoln Veins the purple Life convey; 


or how the once familiar use of vital in the phrase the ‘Vital Spirit’, i.e. the 
principal of life coursing in the arterial blood, colours Pope’s ‘So may kind rains 
their vital moisture yield’; or the appositeness of incumbent in a dozen instances 
from Virgil to Thomson. 

What we have lost is the ‘philosophical’ connotation in this diction. But as 
Mr. Arthos would probably admit, this was only one of the connotations prized, 
and we must hope that so lavish a treatment will not serve to isolate it. The 
balance might be held if someone would now undertake a detailed investigation 
of the diction of one or two poets. A start might be made with an annotated 
concordance to the poetry of Gray and Collins. J. B. 


English Blake. By B. BLacksTone. Pp. xviii-+-455. Cambridge: University 

Press, 1949. 255. net. 

To write a study of Blake which is of interest not only to the general reader 
but also to the student is certainly an achievement, and Dr. Blackstone’s English 
Blake admirably fulfils both these objects. He divides his work into two parts, 
the first of which is a straightforward account of Blake’s life and works. There 
is indeed nothing very new here (the theme precludes it) apart from his identifica- 
tion of the Birmingham Lunar Society with the one satirized in ‘An Island in 
the Moon’ (though the identification of individuals is not beyond doubt), and the 
interesting suggestion that Blake’s twenty years of spiritual darkness were due 
to his wife’s jealousy. Blackstone’s emphatic assertion that “The Four Zoas’ is 
a quarry from which Blake took material from time to time and not a homogeneous 
whole is one which commentators would do well to bear in mind, but his con- 
tention that the earlier work “Thel’ expresses Blake’s belief that the Fall con- 
sisted in replacing imagination by law may be questioned ; rather it would appear 
to be an expatiation on the Swedenborgian doctrine of Uses. 

The second part of this study is an attempt to outline Blake’s ideas and in 
particular to demonstrate his position within the tradition of English thought. 
This involves a survey of the teaching of Bacon, Newton, and Locke—Blake’s 
unholy trinity—whose ‘single vision’ represented all that Blake most abhorred. 
Against them and those whom they influenced, such as Paine and Reynolds, 
is set the lone figure of Berkeley, whose idealism was so congenial to the mind of 
Blake, although, as Dr. Blackstone points out, he certainly did not accept all his 
tenets and in particular rejected Berkeley’s low estimate of the senses. Illuminat- 
ing though this account is, the writer’s arrangement of this second section is at 
times amorphous, and this applies especially to the final chapters, which purport 
to give Blake’s version of the Christian message. The discussion of Berkeley’s 
philosophy under the heading of ‘Deism’, of Paine’s beliefs under that of “The 
Bible’, of Blake’s conception of the Epistle to the Ephesians under that of “The 
Son of Man’, and his failure to distinguish between his own ideas and those of 
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Blake in the chapter on “The Everlasting Gospel’ all tend to confuse the exposi- 
tion. It may be suggested that this confusion arises in part from Dr. Blackstone’s 

_ own indefinite conception of the nature of orthodox Christianity, which teaches 
that revelation is given not in a series of intellectual propositions but by a divine 
act; the revelation of God in Christ consists not in what He said but in what 
He did; Christ Himself is the Gospel. The everlasting gospel, therefore, both for 
the Church and for Blake, is not a message about repentance, forgiveness, and 
new birth, pace Blackstone, it is the declaration that by His death on the cross 
Christ has, in theological terminology, wrought at-one-ment, in Blakean termino- 
logy, destroyed the selfhood, rent the veil of flesh and revealed the spiritual body, 
thereby demonstrating once and for all the fallacy of the Satanic system of law 
and morality and opening ‘Eternity in Time & Space’. 

In discussing this system of law and morality Dr. Blackstone again introduces 
some obscurity, since, while in opposition to it he rightly emphasizes the dynamic 
character of Blake’s ethic, he fails to connect that ethic with the similar teaching 
of St. Paul and of all those who have followed the apostle up to the present day. 
Blake’s antinomianism is not original; his originality in this sphere lay in his 
appreciating, in an age when law and mathematical design were the measure of 
man and God, that the Christian ethic is a love ethic and not a legal code. 
There is in this same chapter one statement which should not be allowed to 
pass without comment, viz. the affirmation that to Blake evil is ‘the crude 
manifestations of energy, good the finished product when these manifestations 
have been restrained and refined’. Blake, with his ‘Damn braces. Bless relaxes’, 
would have had scant sympathy with the latter part of this, and the belief, 
which he shared with the scholastics, that ‘all Act is Virtue’ completely refutes the 
first part. This, unfortunately, is symptomatic of much that Dr. Blackstone has 
to say about what he imagines was Blake’s conception of good and evil. At other 
times, however, he is more penetrating, and his chapter ‘Desire, Love and 
Marriage’ could hardly be bettered; in this connexion Blake’s unorthodoxy 
deserves to be noted. According to the general body of Christian teaching the 
sense of shame which so frequently accompanies the sex act is a consequence 
of the Fall, which issued in concupiscence and sensuality; according to Blake 
the sense of shame is due to the hypocritical teaching of parents and priests— 
thus far Blackstone. We may further add—if these false ideas are rejected sex will 
reassume its pristine state, and this accounts for Blake’s belief that the sex act, the 
sole human activity unaffected by the Fall, may bea means of entrance into eternity. 

That, after all, is Blake’s constant theme: 


To open the Eternal Worlds, to open the immortal Eyes 
Of Man inwards into the Worlds of Thought, into Eternity. 


Despite some misstatements and some contradictions, despite some unevenness 
and some confusion, Dr. Blackstone makes the importance of Blake in this 
respect abundantly clear, and if the value of any book of criticism may be 
determined by the extent to which jt induces the reader to return with renewed 
enthusiasm and understanding to the work criticized, then English Blake is to 
be recommended. J. G. Davies 
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Shelley and the Thought of His Time. A Study in the History of Ideas. 
By JosePH BARRELL. Pp. ix+210 (Yale Studies in English, vol. 106). New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1947; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1948. 
$3.00: 16s. net. 

Many passages scattered all along this dissertation betray a goodly share of 
that immaturity which often marks or mars the work of young doctors in foreign 
universities. To quote only from the first few pages: ‘the long bibliographies in 
the philosophy of the Middle Ages’ which M. De Wulf ‘wrote out’ for the author 
are surely irrelevant (p. viii); phrases like ‘the specialists do not contain what the 
historian of ideas is looking for’ (p. 5)—‘the theodicial arguments of King and 
Leibniz’ and ‘the Nichomachean Ethics’ (p. 6)—‘the ultracrepidarian literary 
scholar’ (p. 8) cannot but cause even moderately critical eyebrows to rise. The 
matter of the book is avowedly borrowed in many cases from articles in various en- 
cyclopaedias or histories of philosophy ; and the connexion between the ‘thought of 
his time’ and Shelley’s thought does not clearly appear (the sub-title would suggest 
a number of men, Priestley, Reid, Dugald Stewart, &c., who are in fact, as they 
had to be, left out of the picture). It has long been obvious that Shelley’s intel- 
lectual development passed through two main phases, which were swayed, the 
first almost exclusively by the eighteenth-century French and English rationalists, 
the other essentially, though not exclusively, by some of the many aspects of 
Plato’s idealism (Dr. Barrell rather magniloquently calls this ‘Greek Thought’). 
The diptych that is here offered anew to the student’s attention is carefully 
arranged: on each side, we are invited to consider first the general background 
(Parts III and V), then Shelley’s particular view of the problem (Parts IV and 
VI). Dr. Barrell has at least the merit of not overmuch simplifying the situation: 
for instance, he very sensibly emphasizes the strong emotional urge that under- 
lay Godwin’s rationalism (III, ch. 4); and he makes wise reservations on the 
‘Platonism’ reflected in the later poems (p. 127, ‘Hymn to Intellectual Beauty’ ; 
p. 157, Prometheus Unbound, Act IV)—indeed, he goes so far as to say (p. 199) 
that Shelley in Italy ‘repudiated the intellectualism of Plato’; and it may be 
observed that he passes over the ‘Daemon of the World’—in which Professor 
Hughes (The Nascent Mind of Shelley, 1947, p. 185) opines that the very word 
used in the title points to a Platonic bent in whatever philosophy Shelley is there 
conveying from ‘Queen Mab’. But Dr. Barrell is far from having made his profit 
of the findings or suggestions of his predecessors—he has, surprisingly enough, 
no systematic bibliography to offer; if he had, perhaps he would have given more 
than a few bare mentions to David Hartley, William Drummond, &c., more than 
no mention at all to Gibbon, Thomas Taylor, and Volney. And even the analysis 
of Shelley’s verse, though usually penetrating, does not always convince: few, 
I suppose, will agree that the pathetic cry, towards the end of ‘Epipsychidion’, 
‘The winged words . . . Are chains of lead . . . I pant, I sink, I tremble, I expire’, 
reflects a ‘recoil in horror’, as the poet realizes that the ecstasy of love to which 
he aspires would mean for him the ‘annihilation’ of his enjoyment of the ‘various 
world’ (p. 170). The last pages of the book are still spoiled by strange lapses of 
style (p. 185: Mahmoud, in ‘Hellas’, is said ‘to hallucinate the phantom of 
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Mahomet’ ; and we are told that ‘In Adonais Chatterton’s suicide had been looked 
upon as still existent’). They do, however, more exactly answer the purpose 
avowed in the title, as they remind us of some analogies between the change in 
Shelley’s philosophical attachments and the trend of thought of some German 
metaphysicians and poets ‘of his time’ (notably Hélderlin—on this point, perhaps 
the article of L. Verkoren in Neophilologus for 1939 should have been consulted). 
And here, of course, the author may claim to have provided his readers with 
something like a sequel to the well-known lecture of A. C. Bradley, which, as he 
admits (p. 194 .), forty years ago ‘anticipated the point of view of this study’, 
A. Koszui 


Alfred Tennyson. By his grandson, CHARLES TENNYSON. Pp. xvi+579. Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1949. 30s. net. 

The praise with which Sir Charles Tennyson’s life of his grandfather has been 
everywhere received is well merited. It is an eminently wise book. Sir Charles 
never forgets that his subject was a great poet, who, from difficult and painful 
beginnings, became, as he says, a National Institution: one, moreover, who, by 
his poetry, rose to rank and wealth never before enjoyed by any English poet, 
while, if it had no other claim on the attention of posterity, much of that poetry 
is, and must remain, a document for the history of English thought in a time of 
profound intellectual change. It is a remarkable story, and Sir Charles has told 
it with such fine judgement as leaves no more to be said, or even asked. “You 
have heard: you have seen: give sentence.’ 

Fifty years ago, when it was dangerous to think too well of Tennyson or not 
well enough of Browning, the difference between the two was commonly ex- 
pressed, and felt, in terms of strength and weakness: art and inspiration: con- 
vention and insight. ‘Certainly Mariana in the Moated Grange is a very beautiful 
piece of landscape, and how exquisite is the music of The Lady of Shalott! Then 
read Waring and The Last Ride Together. Have you not passed into a wholly 
different world? Do you not feel that Tennyson’s aim, having fixed his mood 
and stated it, is to adorn it with all the resources of his poetic learning (and they 
are immense), and that, stripped of these, the mood itself would be no great 
matter? Do you not feel, on the other hand, that with Browning every situation, 
by its own tension, creates its own landscape and its own music? Just as it does 
with Keats—with Shelley—with Shakespeare, may we not say? Is it not to that 
tradition that Browning belongs? Is Tennyson more than the poetic flower, 
exquisite but short-lived, of a brief moment in our poetic history? If you speak 
of Tennyson’s thought, is it really anything more than a conventional Broad 
Church defence against an equally conventional Agnosticism? And, if any doubt 
remains, read Guinevere again, and then the Pope in The Ring and the Book.’ 1 
fancy that a search among the minute-books, if they survive, of literary clubs at 
universities would disclose a good many papers conceived on those lines, and 
disclose also a somewhat weak defence. 

But now that Tennyson’s early life and circumstances are fully disclosed, what 
may perhaps first strike the reader is the power, the determination, the self- 
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devotion that enabled him to be a poet at all. He was, as we knew before, 
wonderfully precocious. But in that ambient of drink, discord, opium, and 
insanity, the wonder is that even his gifts were not suppressed or perverted. At 
times the fate of Beddoes seems not unlikely to be his own. But the barbaric 
creature from the Lincolnshire Wolds was captured, if never quite tamed, by 
Cambridge, and with Cambridge his real life begins. Speaking of Hallam and 
Spedding, Trench, Kemble, and the rest of the Apostolic band, Sir Charles says 
that such a group could have arisen at no other time in English history. ‘It 
represented the new middle class which was to mould and govern England during 
the Victorian era.’ The New Gentry would be a shade nearer the truth. On the 
economic scale they might be anything from rich to poor. They were a class only 
in virtue of a common upbringing and a common destiny: a classical education 
leading to one of the liberal professions: and, with most of them, a deep interest 
in the social and religious questions of the day—questions very different from 
those which had made a field for the Whigs and Tories, the Freethinkers and 
Apologists, of an earlier generation. And it is I think true to say that Alfred’s 
range of thought was marked out for him by those Cambridge debates. Farther 
than that he never travelled, though more and more, with the passing years, his 
own thinking concentrated itself on three themes: the dying out of aristocracy in 
the state, the waning of faith in a personal God, and, deepest of all, the doubtful 
possibility of personal immortality. And here, certainly, the contrast with the 
roving, exploratory mind of Browning does make itself felt. 

But to his first small public what mattered was not what the new poet had to 
say but how he said it, and though it is impossible to forgive the savagery of 
Wilson, Croker, and Lockhart, it is not impossible to understand their distaste, 
their genuine alarm. There is something in Tennyson’s early work which links 
him with the Cockney school and its lush immaturity of diction and sentiment: 
and the careful revision to which he subjected his early work shows that he knew 
it. Or, one might say, he knew that he was a poet, and he set himself to be a great 
poet. And in the end his claim was acknowledged: in the end, because the 
advance and recoil of his fame, the alternations of success and failure, did not 
settle down into universal recognition till the first Jdylls took the world captive, 
and Enoch Arden the people. 

So situated, so renowned, with the public, as it were, in his hands, it was 
inevitable that he should aspire to one further conquest, in the field where Eng- 
lish poetry had won its greatest triumph, the field of Drama. It is a sad story, 
because whatever the essential dramatic gift may be, Tennyson had it not. A 
teacher, then, after the order of Wordsworth? A People’s Laureate? Or a seer, 
after the fashion set by Carlyle, making plain to the world what ends it should 
pursue, in what faith rest? But had he anything really to offer here but common 
Victorian apologetic? And in the new poetic world of Swinburne, of Rossetti, of 
Morris, what was that worth? The ribald insolence with which much of his later 
work, especially his laureate work, was received is, like the earlier assault, impos- 
sible to forgive, but not impossible to understand. And I cannot imagine a better 
discipline for a young critic than to read the Jdylls patiently through, asking all 
the time ‘Why did they like this?” Was it the narrative, the landscape, the 
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mysticism, the morality? Or the interfusion of all in one perfectly mannered 
medium? Whatever the answer, I think he will come in the end to feel, as I once 
said, that none of our poets was so perfectly adjusted to his public as Tennyson 
was. But suppose we set another question, or apply another standard. Take the 
Three, and no one to-day I think would question Matthew Arnold’s claim to be 
one of them, and from each of them make your selection, including nothing that 
falls short of the very best. How will they rank, one with another? I reserve my 
own answer. But, turning over Sir Charles’s book once more, I think I under- 
stand better the dissidence or discord in Tennyson’s nature which excludes so 
much of his work from the highest place—the faults of judgement which the 
craftsmanship cannot disguise: over-refinement at odds with an almost barbaric 
energy: simplicity and alembication: sentiment and ferocity: and I return to the 
picture drawn at the beginning, a barbarian captured but never quite tamed. 
G. M. Younc 


The Poems of Coventry Patmore. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
FREDERICK Pace. Pp. xxviii-+-506. (Oxford Editions of Standard Authors.) 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1949. 8s. 6d. net. 


‘I have respected posterity’, wrote Patmore in 1886, ‘and, should there be a 
posterity which cares for letters, I dare hope that it will respect me.’ All that he 
wished to be taken into consideration appears chronologically in this volume, 
together with some fragments from the selection in Basil Champneys’s Life and 
from Patmore’s book of aphorisms, The Rod, the Root, and the Flower. The unity 
of his work, which Mr. Page has already stressed in a study of the poet, is now 
fully evident, and it bears out what Patmore himself said: ‘I am closing my task 
as a poet, having traversed the ground and reached the end which, in my youth, 
I saw before me.’ 

The case for Patmore is stated with warm piety in the introduction. He was 
truly an individual, and, as Mr. Page indicates, a man of various talents. “The 
poets’, says Mr. Page, ‘are graded by their intellect’, and he has no hesitation in 
ranking Patmore beside Wordsworth. We are to see Patmore as ‘a son of Words- 
worth, a cousin of Herrick, and (in his wit and satire) a half-brother of Pope’. 
The likeness to Wordsworth nobody will dispute; Patmore and he were both 
men of lofty and narrow vision, similar in their strength and weakness. There are 
reminiscences of his favourite Herrick in Patmore’s verse (as in the first lines of 
‘Amelia’). The kinship with Pope seems more doubtful. Wit there may be in 
Patmore’s writing, but his satire rather forestalls Yeats—in its arrogance and 
pessimism. 

Mr. Page admits that the ‘Psyche’ odes have offended some people by their 
erotic strain. But he argues that in them ‘both sex and mysticism give way to the 
purest poetry’. His defence of The Angel in the House is less happy. Ought one to 
say that ‘there is nothing that has been ridiculed in The Angel in the House that 
has not been enjoyed in Trollope’, and let it rest there? Few novelists of the day 
were at a farther remove from poetry than Trollope. Much as one may approve 
Patmore’s resolution to write of his own world, he cannot be cleared of bathos. 
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Like Wordsworth in some of the Lyrical Ballads, he brooded too long over 
a commonplace story. Felix and Honoria have no problem; they are an ideally 
happy pair living comfortably in a cathedral town. The rapturous tone of the 
Preludes seems an oddity in Barchester. 

‘When Patmore talked of his poems, it was of their metres.’ He had a metrical 
theory of his own, but, as Mr. Page shows, it bore hard upon the undoubted 
triumphs of other and greater poets. His own practice, however, was consum- 
mate, as seen in the odes, based as they were on years of discipline ‘in two of the 
very simplest metres—as a student of the piano is kept half his life to the practice 
of the scales’. As Patmore himself said, ‘’tis the last rub that polishes the mirror’, 
and, in his Tennysonian seclusion, he had the leisure to bring upa perfect surface. 
One could wish, however, that the style he created for himself had been less 
mannered. Simplicity and over-ripe diction are curiously mingled in his poetry. 

Posterity can now, if it chooses, make up for the neglect of late years. Pat- 
more’s ambition in the fifties was to write ‘the poem of the age’. He never com- 
pleted his Angel, and his mature work was to be appreciated by a mere handful of 
the discerning. His admirers are likely to remain few. Patmore’s vision, even 
when he became a Catholic, was still deeply personal. He insisted on taking his 
own way. Indeed, under his austerity, Patmore retained a good deal of the spoilt 
child. He delighted in wilful paradox; and the lack of harmony with himself 
which that indicates may account for the unevenness of The Unknown Eros. (His 
references to the contemporary world are absurdly petulant.) He was cheated of 
his grandest design, the poem on the marriage of the Virgin Mary, for which he 
had so long and arduously prepared himself; and he lived on into a prose twilight. 
Few will deny that Patmore was at his best in the odes—in ‘Amelia’, and the 
poems of his bereavement. Here the plain reader is at home with him; he speaks 
of common experiences from his heart; and the poetry is often poignant and 
exquisite, Henry GIFFORD 


English Institute Essays, 1948. Edited by D. A. RoBertson, Jr. Pp. x+219. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1949; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1950. $3.00; 245. net. 

Not the least remarkable feature of this book is that it is a collection of lectures. 
Even allowing for some editing after delivery, the English reader is forced to 
conclude that Americans have now acquired new know-how on lecturing and 
listening ; for there are essays here which would probably be easier for us if they 
abjured the traditional licence of the spoken word, and which are nevertheless 
obviously, of their kind, supremely competent. The marks of this new genre 
are energetic erudition and an Aristotelian willingness to submit vast speculative 
areas (“The Argument of Comedy’, ‘Rhetoric and Poems’) to fresh rhetorical 
examination. Others are the abrupt, informal opening (from Empson?), and a 
heavy incidence of tortured words and sentences (from Johns Hopkins?) which 
indicate a novel but extreme specialism and a clean break with the discursive 
English type of public lecture. Within the genre there is plenty of scope for 
close argument, and sometimes for very stimulating effects, like those achieved 
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by Mr. Heilman in his essay on “The Lear World’. After explaining at high 
speed the differing views on myth currently held by some thirteen American 
theorists (pp. 30-4), he says something of Shakespeare’s use of ‘the Christian 
myth, the myth of love, and the myth of governance’ (pp. 35-9), and then examines 
what he calls ‘the Shakespeare myth’. Mr. Heilman has not achieved much more 
with these myths than a very good talker might, who, expounding considered 
but heterogeneous opinions in congenial company, sees, or thinks he sees, a fine 
theory which makes them mutually relevant; nevertheless, his observations on 
the plot of Hamlet are quite brilliant, and those on the plots of Macbeth and 
Othello almost as good. And it should be remembered that Mr. Heilman is 
chiefly concerned with Lear. The obvious comment is that this sort of thing is 
splendid for a learned audience which knows how to listen to it. 

I imagine the new style does not work unless the author is prepared to play 
all his cards (no matter how many he may have, or where he keeps them) straight- 
forwardly when they are called for. Wallace Stevens, in his lecture ‘Imagination 
as Value’ does not do so. It was only at a fourth reading that I saw what he was 
up to. Mr. Stevens’s lecture is a very difficult metaphysical poem; its organiza- 
tion is that of a poem, and not that of a philosophical argument. The quasi- 
technical language is an imaginative device. The clue to this is on p. 20; there 
could be no better proof of my theory about the new American genre than the 
fact that an audience of scholars perceived this further turn of the screw and were 
(presumably) still keeping up with the lecturer at the point where one’s aunt in 
California transmits that pregnant communication about her geraniums. 

The first half of this collection is called ‘Myth in the Later Plays of Shake- 
speare’. In addition to Mr. Heilman’s paper there are three others. One, by 
Mr. Northrop Frye, is, even in this company, startling in its range and sug- 
gestiveness, and quite unusual in the degree of probability one attributes to its 
conclusion. Another, “The Defense of the Illusion and the Creation of Myth’, 
by Mr. L. A. Fiedler, ingeniously proposes that Shakespeare was worried about 
the validity of theatrical illusion and so invented four Myths ‘to persuade us to 
suspend disbelief’. The arguments by which he defends this proposition are 
fantastic and sometimes dazzling, and there is no doubt that more work on these 
lines would be welcome (Mr. Bethell has done some of it in England in a cosier 
way). But two things are clear: first, there is an historical difficulty—it may dis- 
appear on inspection, but Mr. Fiedler does not inspect it—in applying to Shake- 
speare post-Jamesian techniques for analysing narrative; and secondly, the 
shameless invention of a Shakespearian Myth of the Beardless Beloved does no 
credit either to the author or to Mr. Heilman’s thirteen thinkers. Perhaps it is 
all part of the new technique. A ‘function of myth’ is, we are told, the ‘ordering 
of experience’. One has only to say ‘Myth of the Beardless Beloved’ for one’s 
very intelligent audience to commence a peculiarly ordered concentration on this 
singular and possibly novel topic. 

Edward Hubler writes on “Three Shakespearian Myths’, but he is not at all 
like his colleagues, being ‘an old-fashioned, or pre-P. E. More, humanist’, far 
from happy about the thirteen, since, he says frankly, he does not know what 
they are talking about. He allows himself a comparatively leisurely introductory 
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passage and confesses, with an uncontagious humility, that his myths are not 
really myths at all, but ‘notions on mutability, on the immortality of poetry, on 
man’s need to reproduce his kind .. ..’ This essay is, indeed, very different from 
the others; it is in its way impressive, but it is perverse. Mr. Hubler will not 
allow that Shakespeare’s insistence in the Sonnets on the young man’s duty to 
propagate his kind, and related issues, have any source but ‘the uninstructed 
wisdom of the common man’; and he proceeds to deduce from the Sonnets 
relevant Neo-platonic doctrines which certainly came from a sophisticated 
source; as the fact that they are sonnets in itself suggests. 

The second section, ‘Rhetorical Theory and Practical Criticism’, consists of 
three papers. The first is a forbidding but ultimately rewarding discussion of 
‘Rhetoric and “Merely Verbal” Art’ by Craig la Driére. He points out that 
Aristotle recognized a ‘literary’ mode of thinking, admitting a poetic mode of 
knowledge; a clear distinction which was later almost completely lost. He has 
no difficulty in showing the contemporary importance of the issue. The second 
paper is a characteristically level, scholarly examination by Miss Ruth Waller- 
stein of Donne’s elegy on Prince Henry and Milton’s Lycidas in the light of 
‘seventeenth-century rhetoric-poetic’. It is certainly not easy going, but most 
readers will want to work through it, having a certain confidence in this kind of 
study which is elsewhere wanting. So far the rhetoricians have been less specta- 
cular than the mythographers; but the last paper, Mr. Wimsatt’s on ‘Rhetoric 
and Poems: the Example of Pope’, is not only on the new model, but immediately 
wins one’s vote as the lecture of the year to which one will most often return. 
Mr. Wimsatt’s methods are strenuous—he begins with some thorough spade- 
work, identifying five separate ways in which theory and poem can be related— 
but it is only when he yokes Puttenham and Pope together that we, after his 
example, take fire and applaud this exquisite conceit; then the demonstration of 
the burgeoning of Figure into Metaphor and Empsonian pun; and then, more 
loudly, the beautiful observations on rhyme. We shall return to savour these 
things and not the conclusion—‘that the rules of a given age never contain all 
that can be understood in the poems of the age. . .’. 

Mr. Wimsatt never once uses the word ‘myth’; but in other respects he is 
clearly one of the new men in lecturing; wittier than some perhaps, and less 
extravagant, but new. With all respect to these remarkable talents one hopes 
that the English will emulate Mr. Heilman’s Shakespeare, and not weakly yield, 


but rally to the defence of the Myth of Instantaneous Intelligibility. 
FRANK KERMODE 


The Year’s Work in English Studies. Vol. XXVII, 1946; Vol. XXVIII, 1947. 
Edited for the English Association by Freperick S. Boas. Pp. 278; 290. 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1948; 1949. 12s. 6d. net each. 

The years 1946 and 1947 showed a considerable increase in the numbers of 
books published, as well as of articles and notes; and this increase is marked by 
correspondingly larger volumes of The Year’s Work. Perhaps the outstanding 
work was Vinaver’s three-volume edition of Malory, published in 1947; it would 
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be invidious to single another out for special mention, among so many useful 
publications. 

Unfortunately it must be stated that parallel with this increase in number of 
publications goes an increase in the number of books, articles, and notes passed 
over in these two volumes. Some of the omissions from the 1945 volume (see 
R.E.S. xxv. 182-3) have been made good, but not all; some books omitted in 
1946 have been treated in 1947 (one, Masefield’s Thanks Before Going, without 
any indication of this fact); but there still remains a formidable list of omissions, 
some of which may be given here. 


1. Books and Essays 
1946 
Bowen, Elizabeth: Anthony Trollope. A New Judgment (O.U.P.). 
Cairns, W. T.: The Religion of Dr Johnson and Other Studies (O.U.P.). 
Potter, Simeon: The Outlook in English Studies (Liverpool Univ. Press: 
inaugural lecture; inspired a middle-page article in 7.L.S., 23 Nov.). 
Priestley, F. E, L. (ed.): Enquiry concerning Political Justice (Univ. of 
Toronto, 3 vols.). 
Rollins, Hyder Edward: Keats’ Reputation in America to 1848 (Harvard and 
0.U.P.). ; 
Strout, Alan Lang: The Life and Letters of James Hogg. Vol. i (1770-1825) 
(Texas Tech. Press). 


1947 

Ackerman, Robert W.: Syre Gawane and the Carle of Carelyle: An Edition 
(Univ. of Michigan). 

Barrell, Joseph: Shelley and the Thought of His Time (Yale Studies in 
English, Vol. 106). 

Baum, Helena Watts: The Satiric and the Didactic in Ben Jonson’s Comedy 
(Univ. of N. Carolina Press). 

Bentley, Eric: The Cult of the Superman (Hale) (reviewed in 7.L.S., 23 
Aug.). 

Boas, Frederick S.: Ovid and the Elizabethans (English Association ; reviewed 
in T.L.S., 27 Dec.). 

Cooper, Lettice: Robert Louis Stevenson (Home and Van Thal). 

Delattre, Floris: Ruskin et Bergson (Zaharoff Lecture). 

Dupée, F. W. (ed.): The Question of Henry James. A Collection of Critical 


Essays (Wingate). 


2. Articles, Ge. 
1946 
Curgenven, J. P.: Matthew Arnold in Two Scholarship Examinations. R.E.S., 
Jan., xxii. 54-6. 
Fletcher, G. B. A.: Supplements to the Bibliography of Housman and other 
Housmanniana. D.U.7., June, vii. 85-93. 
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Hulme, Hilda: Manuscript Material for the Study of Tudor and Stuart 
English. M.L.R., Apr., xli. 108-12. 

Konow, Sten: Holberg og Shakespeare. Edda, xlvi. 69~71. 

Nosworthy, J. M.: The Bleeding Captain Scene in Macbeth. R.E.S., Apr., 
xxii. 126-30. 

Roberts, Morris: Henry James and the Art of Foreshortening. R.E.S., July, 
xxii. 207-14. 

Tompkins, J. M. S.: ‘In yonder grave a Druid lies’. R.E.S., Jan., xxii. 1-16. 

Watkins, W. B. C.: Dr Johnson on the Imagination: A Note. R.E.S., Apr., 
xxii. 131-4. 

Whitbread, L.: The ‘Frisian Sailor’ Passage in the Old English Gnomic 
Verses. R.E.S., July, xxii. 215-19. 


1947 
Armytage, W. H. G.: Matthew Arnold and a Liberal Minister. R.Z.S., Oct., 
xxiii. 355-7. 
Butt, John: Science and Man in Eighteenth-Century Poetry. D.U.7., June, 
viii. 79-88. 


Hamer, Douglas: “The Twa Corbies’. R.E.S., Oct., xxiii. 354-5. 

Housman, John E.: Higden, Trevisa, Caxton, and the Beginnings of Arthurian 
Criticism. R.E.S., July, xxiii. 209-17. 

Jeffares, A. Norman: “The New Faces’: A New Explanation. R.Z.S., Oct., 
Xxili. 349-53. 

Moore, Arthur K.: A Folk Attitude in Wordsworth’s ‘We are Seven’. R.E.S., 
July, xxiii. 260-2. 

Praz, Mario: Michael Drayton. E. Studies, Aug., xxviii. 97-107. 


Omissions from The Times Literary Supplement include—in 1946: John 
Carter and Graham Pollard on “T. J. Wise and H. Buxton Forman. Further 
Light on the 19th-Century Pamphlets’ (1 June); R. Wyse Jackson on ‘An 
Unrecorded Tatler’ (7 Dec.); Lord Latymer on ‘Trollope’s Lost Children’ 
(19 Jan.; further correspondence 26 Jan.); A. Lloyd-Jones on ‘Johnson Biblio- 
graphy’ (14 Dec.); F. L. Lucas on ‘Croker and Tennyson’ (30 Nov.); E. H. W. 
Meyerstein on ‘Wordsworth’s “Ode” ’ (12 Oct.); A. N. L. Munby on ‘Universal 
Suffrage, 1811’ (30 Nov.); and two editorials on ‘Poet and Saint’ (Crashaw) 
(t June) and “The Poet of Solitude’ (George Darley) (23 Nov.). In 1947 
omissions included: Warren B. Austin on ‘Gabriel Harvey’ (22 March; followed 
by further correspondence to 21 June); A. A. Bischoff on ‘G. Manley Hopkins’ 
(15 Feb., 12 Apr.); Bradford A. Booth on “Trollope’s Letters’ (28 June); A. E. 
Culpin on ‘A Line in “Hamlet” ’ (15 Nov.; further correspondence 22 Nov., 
13 Dec.); H. W. Hausermann on “The Villa Diodati’ (20 Sept.); Gordon S. 
Haight on ‘George Eliot’s Letters’ (3 May); Arthur Hedley on ‘Emily Bronté’s 
Second Novel’ (6 Sept.); Mary E. Knapp on ‘Prologue by Johnson’ (4 Jan.); 
E. H. W. Meyerstein on ‘John Baker’s Letters to Chatterton’ (26 Apr.); and 
Edna Rideout on ‘Chaucer’s “Beste Frend” ’ (8 Feb.). 

Some of the chapters bear traces of somewhat skimped proof-correcting ; for 
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instance, Peter Ure’s book on Yeats is Towards a Mythology, not Myth, as given 
in the 1946 volume (p. 246 note and Index); while the play by Francis Jaques 
discussed by Clifford Leech is The Queene of Corsica (not Corinth, as in the 1947 
volume, p. 158). A much more serious criticism is the number of mistakes in 
the indexes, especially that for the 1947 volume; a publication like The Year's 
Work should have an index that is both comprehensive and correct, for it is 
after all a reference book, and speedy reference depends on good indexing. 
When one can find, for instance, Kenneth Sisam’s article Notes on Old English 
Poetry, to which Miss Daunt devotes almost a page, only by reading through 
the Old English section, or Vinaver’s edition by looking up Malory, then reference 
ceases to be speedy, and becomes a labour. Finally, the 1947 volume contains 
what must be a good modern example of scribal corruption; Ekwall’s Early 
London Personal Names, given correctly by Mr. Wilson, becomes East London 


Place-Names in the index. 
A. MACDONALD 


SHORT NOTICES 


Richard Crashaw (1612-1649). By Basi. Witter. Pp. 26. Cambridge: 


University Press, 1949. 1s. 6d. net. 

The tercentenary of Crashaw’s death was in 1949 duly celebrated in his own Peter- 
house, and Professor Willey’s lecture on the occasion was promptly published: It is 
elegantly apt as an act of piety, doing justice not only to Cowley’s ‘poet and saint’ but 
equally to Cosin’s college, now only vestigially baroque. It is also memorable as a miniature 
specimen of the writer’s inclusive erudition. The essentially alien element in Crashaw is 
deftly emphasized by comparisons with such typical and recognizably native poets as 
Herbert, Wesley, Watts, and Keble. The subsequent history of Peterhouse itself insists 
that Crashaw and his particular ‘mode of religious sensibility’ were luxuries we could not 
long afford; in one way or another time has extruded them from our aesthetic and religious 
economies. The poet, of course, remains—always a little unfamiliar and exotic, as though 
some Roman Counter-Reformation church should have inexplicably reared itself in an 
English county, for ever at war with the landscape, exciting, surprising, or even disgusting. 
This pamphlet is a learned and concise handbook to the strange structure. It is hard to 
see how in such short space and in a setting like this more valuable things could be said 


about Crashaw than Professor Willey has here very calmly set down. 
FRANK KERMODE 


Browning and his English Predecessors in the Dramatic Monolog. 
By BENJAMIN WILLIs Fuson. Pp. go (State University of lowa Humanistic 
Studies, Volume vit). Iowa: State University of Iowa, 1948. $1.25. 
Browning did not invent the dramatic, or (as Mr. Fuson prefers to call it) the ‘objective’, 

monologue. This study rests on an examination of over eight hundred monologues written 

by more than two hundred poets, and there are a further thousand poems, not cited here, 
which find place in an unpublished dissertation by the author. He takes ‘The Bishop 

Orders His Tomb at St. Praxed’s Church’ as the ideal dramatic monologue, and derives 

from it five qualities which are essential for such a poem—objectivity, internal drama, oral 

realism, ‘auditor-focus’, and ‘psychological self-revelation’. Armed with these, and a some- 
what cumbrous definition of the genre in sixty-one words, he ranges over the centuries, 
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from Ovid’s Heroides and the Old English ‘Banished Wife’s Lament’ to Poems by 
Two Brothers. It appears that the form became established in the hundred years before 
Browning; Dr. Francis Sayers first christened it the monodrama;' and on the whole it was 
used by inferior writers—the youthful Southey and Mrs. Hemans are two examples. 
Browning made it peculiarly his own, by his original handling of situation, the ‘testing and 
critical situation’ as Elton defined it. Mr. Fuson disputes that this is ever a major crisis, 
on the ground that to have poison prepared for a murder (as in “The Laboratory’) denotes 
merely a minor crisis, whereas giving it is a major one. 

The defect of this book lies in its inflated terminology, which sometimes breaks down 
into the crudest jargon: e.g. the ‘wry gabblings’ and ‘disjointed maunderings of the cozily 
dying Bishop’ (at St. Praxed’s). Its very real merit lies in the footnotes. These are accurate 
and copious, and occasionally interesting things are turned up by the plough. Some of 
Mr. Fuson’s lists, such as those of monologues in which an animal or a ghost is the prin- 
cipal speaker, or of monologues indicating various degrees of love-play, could be dreadfully 
effective in the hands of an anthologist. Henry GIFFORD 


Proceedings of the British Academy. Vol. XXX. 1944. Pp. x+48s5. 
London: Published for the British Academy by Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1948. 


30s. net. 


This volume contains the features which are customary in the annual publications of 
the Academy. In these days the obituary notices are of special value, as accounts of many 
men whom we have known, or with whose publications we are familiar, would probably 
not be given elsewhere. Professor Dover Wilson writes on G. C. Moore Smith (1858- 
1940) and Professor Sisson on R. W. Chambers (1874-1942). A valuable bibliography by 
Miss Husbands of Chambers’s Works is appended. A liberal proportion of the lectures 
are on English Literature. The Warton Lecture was given by Professor J. R. Sutherland. 
Its title was ‘Wordsworth and Pope’; and it has since been expanded into A Preface to 
Eighteenth Century Poetry, one of the outstanding books of its kind which have appeared 
for many years. Mr. S. C. Roberts gave the Master Mind Lecture on Dr. Johnson. In 
this he examines some of Johnson’s writings which are probably little read. Mr. Roberts 
gave much thought to what he said. He remarks among other things that it may be 
dangerous to accept without qualification the customary description of Johnson as the 
embodiment of eighteenth-century Toryism. Mr. H. S. Bennett in his Shakespeare 
Lecture suffers somewhat from lack of material when he treats of Shakespeare’s audience. 
Mr. Nevill Coghill in his Gollancz Lecture on ‘The Pardon of Piers Plowman’ gives 
valuable help to readers of the poem, as it is one of the English poems for which some 
introductory reading is unusually necessary. The other papers are of no special concern 
to students of English; but everyone will do well to read the contributions of such great 
scholars as Sir John Beazley in ‘Potter and Painter in Ancient Athens’ and Sir Maurice 
Powicke on “The Compilation of the Chronica Majora of Matthew Paris’. The lectures 
and articles in the Proceedings are generally of such a high standard that criticism is out 
of place in a short notice. Hucu MacponaLp 


' Oswald, a Monodrama was published in 1792. The first instance of the term ‘mono- 
drama’ recorded in the O.E.D. is from Southey, in the following year. 
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SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By A. MACDONALD 


ENGLISH STUDIES 
Vol. xxxi, No. 5, October 1950 


Edward Lear and the origin of nonsense (Jorgen Andersen), pp. 161-6. 
Shelley’s ‘Vagueness’ (A. A. Prins), pp. 167-71. 

Two notes on Keats (H. W. Hausermann), pp. 172-4. 

Points of Modern English syntax (P. A. Erades), pp. 200-5. 


HUNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY 
Vol. xiti, No. 4, August 1950 


Voluntarism in Jeremy Taylor and the Platonic tradition (Robert Hoopes), 


PP- 341-54- 
The sources of Dryden’s The Indian Emperour (Dougald MacMillan), 


PP- 355-79. 

The problem of time in Fulius Caesar (Marvin Felheim), pp. 399-405. 

Coleridge in dubious battle (John Henry Wagenblass), pp. 406-8. 
[Coleridge marginalia. } 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s answer to Dorset’s ballad (Robert Halsband), 


PP- 499-13. 


ITALIAN STUDIES 
Vol. v, 1950 


Giacomo Castelvetro, 1546-1616 (K. T. Butler), pp. 1-42. 


LEUVENSE BIJDRAGEN 
Vol. xl, Nos. I-2, 1950 


Daniel Defoe als Sozialreformer (Gerhard Jacob), pp. 53-62. 


MOopeERN PHILOLOGY 
Vol. xlviti, No. 1, August 1950 


The pentameter lines in Skelton and Wyatt (Alan Swallow), pp. 1-11. 
Current theories of copy-text, with an illustration from Dryden (Fredson 
Bowers), pp. 12-20. 

Daniel Defoe’s A Tour Thro’ the Whole Island of Great Britain (Godfrey 
Davies), pp. 21-36. 

Hume’s Four Dissertations: an essay in biography and bibliography (Ernest 
Campbell Mossner), pp. 37-57. 


NEUPHILOLOGISCHE MITTEILUNGEN (Helsinki) 

Vol. li, Nos. 5-6, 1950 

Recent trends in English poetry and fiction (William A. Armstrong), pp. 
132-45. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 
Vol. cxcv, No. 17, 19 August 1950 
Marlowe and the prophetic dooms (Lynette and Evelyn Feasey), pp. 356-9. 
[Continued 16 Sept., pp. 404-6; 30 Sept., pp. 419-21.] 
Pope’s reading (R. H. Griffiths), pp. 363-4. 
Three notes on Keats (Kenneth Muir), pp. 364-5. 
Some notes on ‘The Waste Land’ (A. D.), pp. 365-9. 


Further emendations in ‘The Tempest’ (Howard Parsons), p. 369. 
[See N. and Q. cxcv. 74, 195.] 


Vol. cxcv, No. 18, 2 September 1950 
The early references to John Donne (W. Milgate), pp. 381-3. 
[See N. and Q. cxcv. 246, 290.] 
Shakespeare’s ‘Lincolnshire bagpipe’ (Louis Marder), pp. 383-5. 
[Henry IV, 1. ii. 86.] 
Links with Shakespeare (H. A. Shield), pp. 385-6. 
Pope, Suckling and Waller (E. G. Midgley), pp. 386-7. 
The Ettrick Shepherd: two unnoted articles (B. M. H. Carr), pp. 388-90. 
A note on Keats’s poems (R. F. Rashbrook), pp. 390-1. 


Vol. cxcv, No. 19, 16 September 1950 
Conjectural remarks on Elizabethan dramatists (Pt. III) (Juliusz Krzy- 
zanowski), pp. 400-2. 
[See N. and Q. cxciii. 233.] 
The date of ‘Richard II’ (C. A. Greer), pp. 402-4. 
‘Northanger Abbey’ re-dated? (C. S. Emden), pp. 407-10. 
Keats and Goethe (David Bonnell Green), pp. 410-12. 


Vol. cxcv, No. 20, 30 September 1950 
Hausted’s elegy on Colonel Robert Arden (L. J. Mills), pp. 426-30. 
Pepys and Lady Castlemaine (Morton Rosenbaum), pp. 430-1. 


The Reasonableness of Religion (Michael Barrington), PP. 432-4, 436. 
[Pamphlet by George Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham.] 


Vol. cxev, No. 21, 14 October 1950 
Ulpian Fulwell and his family (Irving Ribner), pp. 444-8. 
A note on Spenser’s use of the word ‘Lee’ (Sarah Ruth Watson), pp. 448-9. 
Two letters from Edward Lear (William E. Buckler), pp. 451-2. 
Nineteenth-century slang (Gerald H. Hatchman), pp. 452-3, 459. 


THE OxFoRD MAGAZINE 
Vol. lxix, No. 3, 26 October 1950 


The distributor of stamps (H. M. Margoliouth), pp. 59-62. 
[Wordsworth’s official duties.] 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Vol. lxv, No. 5, September 1950 
Some critical terms of Henry James (R. W. Short), pp. 667-80. 
James Hogg’s ‘Chaldee Manuscript’ (Alan Lang Strout), pp. 694-718. 
Cowper and the Evangelicals: notes on early biographical interpretations © 
(Lodwick Hartley), pp. 719-31. 
Fanny Burney and the courtesy books (Joyce Hemlow), pp. 732-61. 
Gothic romance in the magazines (Robert D. Mayo), pp. 762-89. 
The brevity of Friar Laurence (Bertrand Evans), pp. 841-65. 

[In Romeo and Fuliet.] 

The York plays of the Dying, Assumption, and Coronation of Our Lady 
(Anna J. Mill), pp. 866~76. 
Characterization in Malory’s Tale of Arthur and Lucius (Mary E. Dich- 
mann), pp. 877-95. 
The analogues of Chaucer’s Prioress’ Tale: the relation of Group C to 
Group A (Margaret H. Statler), pp. 896-910. 
Form, texture and meaning in Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale (Charles Muscatine), 


Pp. 911-29. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

Vol. xxix, 1950 
The punctuation and capitalization of A£lfric’s homily for the first Sunday 
in Lent (Rudolph Willard), pp. 1-32. 


Malory’s early knowledge of Arthurian romance (Robert H. Wilson), 
PP- 33-50- 
An Elizabethan Dictionarie for Yonge Beginners (D. T. Starnes), pp. 51-76. 
The argument of Shakespeare’s Lucrece: its sources and authorship (James 
M. Tolbert), pp. 77-90. 
Deviations from Holinshed in Richard II (Robert Adger Law), pp. 91-101. 
Drayton’s birds (Thomas P. Harrison), pp. 102-17. 
Ossian in English before Macpherson: Hanmer’s Chronicle of Ireland, 
1633 (Wilson M. Hudson), pp. 118-28. 
Milton’s Abyssinian Paradise (Evert Mordecai Clark), pp. 129-50. 
Trick upon Trick; or, Methodism Display’d (Leo Hughes), pp. 151-61. 

[See Studies in English, 1945-6, pp. 98-114.] 
Hume and the ‘Conspiracy of the Booksellers’: the publication and early — 
fortunes of the History of England (Ernest Campbell Mossner and Harry © 
Ransom), pp. 162-82. 
Shelley and the doctrine of sympathy (Roy R. Male, Jr.), pp. 183-203. 
The genesis of Keats’s Ode “To Autumn’ (Ernest J. Lovell, Jr.), pp. 204-21. 
Some sources of William Morris’s ‘The Wanderers’ (Oscar Maurer, Jr.), — 
pp. 222-30. 
The castaway in Moby Dick (Gordon H. Mills), pp. 231-48. 
Grease and Greasy—a study of geographical variation (E. Bagby Atwood), 
PP. 249-60. 








